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Taking the plunge into independence 


Wm. Roger Louis 


SHAHID HAMID 

Disastrous Twilight: A personal record of the 
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The flames of controversy still blaze forty years 
after India’s partition, not merely in scholarly 
circles but among all those who hold strong 
views about the end of the British era in India, 
whether seeing it as a catastrophe or as a 
glorious new beginning. Shahid Hamid’s Dis- 
astrous Twilight is a sustained attack on Lord 
Mountbatten, who as Viceroy in 1947 presided 
over the division of the subcontinent. 
“Mountbatten, and Mountbatten alone, will 
have the blood of all these innocent people on 
his hands", Hamid wrote in June 1947, anti- 
cipating the mass slaughter in the Punjab two 
months later. R. J. Moore’s Making the New 
Commonwealth is a scholarly assessment of the 
consequences of partition and of the creative 
effort to salvage the smouldering remnants of 
the British Raj. The British attempted to re- 
main neutral in what Moore describes ns “the 
communal'holocaust” of Sikhs and Muslims. 
Virtually by an act of will the Labour Govern- 
ment managed to reconstruct out of the rubble 
the new Commonwealth, which, in Moore’s 
judgment, has become Britain's “greatest 
contribution to civilization”. 

Hnmid was an Indian Army officer who in 
March 1946 became private secretary to Sir 
Gnude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Indian Army. Auchinleck is the hero of 
Disastrous Twilight, Mountbatten the villain. 
“He is flirting with the Congress leaders’’, 
Hpmid wrote about Mountbatten when the lat- 
ter passed through Delhi while still Supreme 
Allied Commander South-East Asia, some 
nine months before he became Viceroy. At the 
same time, May 1946, Auchinleck rose to the 
rank of Field Marshal. Hamid served with him 
until August 1947 and remained in dose con- 
tact until December, the crucial months in the 
aftermath Of partition. He kept a diary, which 
fonris the substance of Disastrous Twilight. He 
patiently recorded the straightforward, hon- 
ourable and courageous impulses of Auchin- 
leck ? and, in his own words, the “devious", 
“ignoble", ‘'sinister” motives of Mountbatten. 
This, then, is a highly subjective account. It is 
nevertheless a useful and revealing one. 

Disastrous Twilight helps to restore perspec- 
tive On Auchinleck. Hnmid, accurately reflect- 
ing popular sentiment, describes him as the 
embodiment of the Indian Army before its 
dissolution by Mountbatten in August 1947- 
“He is more Indian than British", Hamid noted 
in 1946. “His lasting achievement will always 
be the .creation of a genuinely Indian Army.” 
There is much to be said for this point of view. 
"The Auk" was not only one of Britain’s 
, greatest soldiers; he was. also one of the truly 
distinguished military corhmanders of the 
Second World War. He was a soldier’s soldier, 
always most at ease with his troops, living with 
them, eating, the 1 same -food, sleeping on the 
\ ground, setting an exarfiple of camaraderie, 
.• . . dignity and courage by his own conduct. In the 
old. Indian Army there was unquestionably 
'greater ■ affection for' him than for any other 
, f .rommapder. Unlike Mountbatten, Auchin- 
[leek 'believed that a /’recording angel” would 
■ j Establish hik 'place jh history and thus that he 
: , , 'lfed no need io defend or explain his actions. 
V ^lp. an elegant and incisive introduction to 


ing lo maintain the unity of India and to pre- 
vent the division of the Indian Army, or the 
portrayal of Mountbatten as u tricky politician 
who becomes little more than a puppet mani- 
pulated by leaders of the Indian National Con- 
gress, Jawaharlal Nehru and Vallabhbhai 
Patel. These are simplistic views, and the im- 
mensely complicated problem of India's parti- 
tion cannot be reduced to personalities. But 
Hamid's interpretation leads to an issue of 
genuine historical controversy. Auchinleck be- 
lieved that the Indian Army, and if necessary 
British troops, could have been used to prevent 
or at least ameliorate the massacres in the 
Punjab. In Auchinleck's view, Mountbatten's 
decision to leave precipitately in August 1947- 
in effect to scuttle - was a calamitous and un- 
necessary mistake. Mountbatten, then and for 
ever after, held that quick departure was 
necessary to prevent an even greater 
explosion: 


aged in keep the two Slates ill the Common- 
wealth?" On the ethics nf the Viceroy’s deter- 
mination to leave quickly and decisively. Dis- 
astrous Twilight is unequivocal: "I think he is 
prepared to accept blemished and limmiii mis- 
eries." “Sheer irresponsibility’' was the phrase 
Hamid used to sum up Moiiiilbulten's head- 
long plunge into Indian independence. There 
is nothing said in the Viceroy’s defence. But 
what does emerge clearly (und it cun he veri- 
fied independently in the Auchinleck Papers at 
the Rylands Library at the University uf Man- 
chester) is (hut Auchinleck would have pur- 
sued a slower and steadier pace, and that lie 
would have deployed troops from the British us 
well as the Indian Army to try lu keep the 
peace. In the event his counsel was ignored. 

The Viceroy had a poor opinion of the Field 
Marshal’s political judgment. " Mountbatten is 
reported to have said”, Hamid wrote, "that the 
Auk lacks political sense !!” It must he said that 
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^IpturiondK outer wall of a house In the cityofJamnagar. Gujarat; reproduced from 1 ndia by Antonio 
Monroy (287pp. Orbls. 0856139467). 


I -- iriJp-®” e l e 6®nf and incisive introduction to 

. ■ Twilight, Philip Ziegler points 01U 
, r ' ^fS ^^^^ abcounf is valuable not only for 
' . • “htirence but aisp because it Represents a 
‘ j l.£ ^ fadi^lty different Intwpretatipn from thepne 
?! that, has predominated in Britain (and, one 
the States). In view of 

I V^i! j7™glcrs own r^ent biipgraphy, Mountbatlfn 
| V“ ! fV V;’v C^VI^ed irt fhe TL5 pfApril 12,4985), which 
, aasentjifd^ is copti^djcted by; Hamid’s stric- 

mi*r\ tnk k ^ an^i'ic in the SCFVlCfi 


Seldom have the two conflicting interpreta- 
tions been so sharply drawn. Hamid goes for 
the jugular in his indictment of Mountbatten. 
He wrote in March 1947. a few days after 
Mountbatten's advent as Viceroy: 

Soon after the arrival of Mountbatten there was a 
point of disagreement between him and the Auk. 
The latter maintained that in order to uphold Bniish 
prestige, British troops must be used to save lives. 
The Provinces were continuously demanding them 
for internal security dudes. • . 

Mountbatten, however,, was of the opinion th^t 
they must be sent away before the date of handing 
over. Behind (his he had a sinister motive. He 
thought that their withdrawal would help In keeping 
both India and Pakistan in the Commonwealth as the 
two countries would pot be t6o confident or their 
defence capabilities .and probably bank op His 
Majesty's Government's assistance. Besides he was 
frightened of being blamed for any action the British 
troops may take in putting down disturbances. 

The quotation Is a good example of the subjec- 
tive and objective quality of the diary. 
Mountbatten was supremely self-confident. It 
is grotesque to describe him as frightened or 
lacking in nerve. Nevertheless Hamid wns on 
to sbmething when he pondcTed the milifaiy 
consequences of partition. As Moore, sub- 
stantiates in his new book ( both India and 
Pakistan feared that leaving the .Common- 
wealth would gfte military advantage to the 

^"Why this hurry?” Hamid asked, after 
Mountbatten’s announcement ihal 
would be transferred on August , 15,. 947. 
“Why this shock treatment? What is at. the 
back of it? ,, Tho 5 e qucsliqhs Ied lo e vcn niore 
fundamental ' ories; - ““Why is he- 'buHtjoziijg- 

everything' and leaving up time for ® J1 
riized handover? : Doe ? he . not resize that 
things dbne' m speh a desperate hurry can cad 
to chaos. donfusion and shambles And IbsI- 

lv “Is He trying to; show the toorld that hq has 

suc&eded ih fiiKflftg fi^lulfdtFand ;Mw- 

. ' -.'-‘i ; •(-' ti .... -j* 1- ;>. • 1 ' 


Mountbatten was not entirely wrong. In one of 
the most astonishing documents reproduced jn 
Disastrous Twilight , the Field Marshal writes 
to the Viceroy in September 1947 that the 
Sikhs are up to even more trouble in the 
Punjab, planning to step up the communal war 
and to create an independent Sikh state, 
“Sikhistan’* . This was no doubt being tried, 
though not with the ruthless and systematic 
efficiency attributed by Auchinleck to one of 
the Sikh leaders, Tara Singh, nor, as Auchin- 
leck believed, with the connivance of the Indi- 
an Government. In what must rank ns one of 
the great conspiracy theories of modern Indian 
hisibry. Auchinleck traced the troubles of in- 
dependent Indin to the ambitions of the Con- 
gress leaders to establish a “Hindu Raj” that 
would re-incorporate the lost Muslim pro- • 
vinces: 


[Tlhe Sikh plans arc much what I have always 
thought they would l«. Briefly, they intend to make 
Simla the cnpital of n Sikh Stale, in which there will 
be very few if nny Muslims and possibly not many 
Hindus either .... 

Hie Muslims of Lahore add the harder districts are 
in a very jumpy stale und firmly believe in the coming 
Sifth ■‘invasion." The theory Is thql the Indian Gov- 
ernment would not sponsor urty such aggression but 
would make a show of trying to hold the Sikhs back 
without actuully doing very much. If the attempt 
failed they would disown them Qr|ti say “we did our 
best, to hold you hnck - now you have had il." ITicy 
(the Hindus) would then set about the Sikhs properly 
and destroy their cohesion. ' . 

If the uiicnipt succeeded, il is probable that the 
Indian Government would back them up and use (he 
chnpcc id destroy the Pakislnn Government qftd &u 


bring Pakistan to an end, substituting 11 Brahmin 
”RaJ“ for the whole uf Indin including Pakistan. 


Auchinleck here demonstrates the stereotypes 
of the BriUsh. military mind in its Indian set- 
ting. the Auk was 6 great soldier; and second 
to none in service tp.theindinn Arniy. In high 
politics hoi was out of his element. 


I11 perhaps the most controversial part ol < 
Disastrous T wilight, I In 111 id sustains the fro- j. 
qiicnt accusation that Moun that leu intervened 
in the hnumlary award to Pakistan and India, 
to the latter’s advantage. Specifically, so nnis 
the indictment. Mount batten persuaded Sir j; 
C yril Rnddiffc, the boundary commissioner. 

(n ailer the boundary of the Gurdaspur district 
of the Punjab to provide India with a strategic 
corridor t*> Kashmir. Without such access by . 
laud. Kashmir might not have gone to India. In : 
Hamid's view, the Kashmir dispute would have ( 
been avoided at the outset by Kashmir acced- J. 
ing to Pakistan, for legitimate demographic, 
ethnic, religious and geographical reasons. 

The evidence adduced hy Hamid In prove 
the point of Viceregul interference is a pro- ; 
visional sketch-map sent . u few days before the 
award, by Rnddiffc to Sir Evan Jenkins, the 
Governor of Punjab. Il was later discovered in 
his safe by his successor. Sir Francis Mudie. ! 
who became Governor of West Punjab in the ; 
new state of Pakistan. The skeich-innp in- 1 
dicated a line favourable to Pakistan, denying 
the Gurdaspur corridor to India. Before the 
actual award, the map was altered - according 
to Hamid, because of the Viceroy's wish ip 
appease Nehru. The award itself ceded the 
critical corridor to India. Unfortunately for 
those who would like to convict the Viceroy of 
tilting towards India, his complicity cannot 
thus far be proved. Nevertheless a sceptical 
mind eunnut but ask whether Mouutbsittcn 
might have skilfully covered his tracks. 

One of the opening chapters of Making the 
New Common wealth examines the Gurdaspur 
dispute in detail. Moore is a cautious historian 
whose writings arc dispassionate and judi- 
cious. lie notes that Mounthalten once re- 
marked that Kashmir might go either way. but 
that if it were to become part of India, then the 
eastern part of Gurdaspur. in effect the corri- 
dor. would have lobe awarded to India. Moore 
lluis set* the stage for historical detective work. 

Did Mountbatten in fact intervene? Whut of 
Raddiffe and his motives? What weight should 
be given to the skctch-map? What of its reci- 
pient, Sir Evan Jenkins? In view of the Import- 
ance of the Kushmir issue both for India and 
Pakistan and as a historic problem before the 
United Nations and in world politics. Moore’s 
answers are of considerable interest. 

The evidence seems to lead away from con- 
victing Mountbatten. though it does not espe- 
cially enhance his reputation for integrity. One 
of the members of his staff, W. H. J. Christie, 
noted on August 9, 1947 (several days before 
the boundary award), that the Viceroy was 
“having 10 be strenuously dissuaded from 
asking Rad'cliffe to alter his award". Mount- 
batten apparently hud to he reminded that it 
was in his own interest, whatever the outcome, 
to let Radcliffe bear “the odium of arbitra- • 
lion”. The Viceroy, along with his Chief ‘of 
Staff. Lord Ismay, did meet with Raddiffe. 
Mountbatten later had irresistible urges to 
f meddle with the evidence. He later thanked 
Ismay for persuading him not to intervene. 
Ismay had to record that his recollections of the 
f meeting with Raddiffe were “far different” 

» from Mountbatten’s and that there was no' . 
need for Byznniine historical reconstruction. 

- “Our consciences are perfectly clear”; Ismay 

t wrote, because Radcliffe himself claimed that . 

- ■ the award represented his own "unfettered 

judgement": Here is a clue, though it may he 
j misleading. It confirms Radcliffe ’s reputation 
e as u man of high ethical standards. In any event 
II the integrity of Sir Evan Jenkins is beyond 
y question. He accented the map for what it was, 

merely a provisional nnd rough indication of ' 
e the boundnry. He later stated that he would 
J have solved the Gurdaspur problem in exactly 
it the same way as Rnddiffc. Thus the evidence 
k seems to point lo Mountbatten’s acquittal. He 
i»t appears not to have intervened. Moore himself . 
Jr seems lo deliver die Scottish verdict of not 
proven / Until now my own view has been .that 
:• Mountbatten's staff succeeded in restraining 
ic him. but that In any event Rnddiffc would iiot 
he have listened. I \ aving rend I la mill's book < and 

having thought iigain about the circumstantial 
* n 1( evidence 1 1 now believe that Mourilbatten 
probably persuaded Radcliffe to alter, the 
es , boundary award. , : 

;l* ' Moore thinks that Radcliffe himself revised 
id the bbuhdary on his own initiative after 1 aking 
gh into further consideration the local railways, 
dyers ' and canals. He judged thiiMlief Sutlej , 

i C .£r, ill-: ‘ - ' — £ ■ 
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river, a>» the nntural frontier, should mil weigh 
the principle guiding the overall division, (lint 
of “contiguous Muslim majorities''. The award 
could he justified within its own local circum- 
stances, without reference to Kashmir. All of 
this is exceedingly complex, hut Moore's con- 
clusion. drawn nfler exhaustive study of con- 
temporary maps and demographic figures, 
tuny be dearly staled in his own words: 

RncklifCc's award, which was finally published on 17 
August ( l«M7|. is not tu he understood in terms nf the 
consistent application of simple pri nciplcs such ns the 
aster la inmen t of contiguous Muslim majorities . , . 
or predominant natimuii interests in enn.il head- 
works. 

Ii may he safely said that the modi fixations to the 
contiguous-in, ijnrity principle consistently deprived 
Pakistan of territories to which I hat principle entitled 
her. and lh.i! "other factors" had the effect of enabl- 
ing ihc Sikhs to consolidate themselves securely in 
Hast Punjab .... 

The conclusion is profoundly important . not 
merely for the 1947 settlement hut for the 
evolution of tile Sikh problem since then. 

MounthiUten devoted most of Ins attention 
to solving the conflict between the C 'on gross 
and the Muslim l eague; he did mu spend much 
time reconciling (lie Sikhs to the p.irtiiUm of 
tiicirnwnliiimelaiid. Kuikliffc tlins (< until him- 
self in the position of having to provide a 
''paia-iniht.il y" solution to the Sikli piohleiu. 
According to Moore. Kmlcliflc felt duty- 
bound to do justice hi the Sikhs: “llis award is 
consistent with thul obligation above all 
others. It gave In India those 'debatable" ureas 
... in which Sikhs were a substantial con- 
tiguous majority, approaching 25 per cent of 
the population." Once it is understood that 
Kiulcliffe was attempting to provide a settle- 
incut as acceptable us possible to the Sikhs, 
then his himndary award in l lie Punjab be- 


comes comprehensible. Here Moore is suh- 
sliiutinting the interpretation put forward by 
Professor Hugh 'linker tun years ago on (lie 
basis of much more scanty evidence. Thu 
Pakistanis, needless to say, were not sym- 
pathetic to the underlying logic of the award. 
They regarded Ihc outcome ns a “parting kick 
of the British to Pakistan". I myself do not 
think that Kndcliffc had any particular bias 
against the Muslims. But lie hnd such a 
high-powered mid balanced intellect that he 
may well have provided mi Indian corridor to 
Kashmir at the same time (hat he attempted to 
solve, as best he could, the problem of the 
Sikhs, to the slight disadvantage of the Pakista- 
nis. I le destroyed his papers; so we may never 
know for certain. 

If AuchinLeck was a soldier's soldier, R. J. 
Moore is a scholar's scholar. Making the 
New C \ annum wealth is an erudite monograph, 
diligently researched and laconically written. 
So economical is Moore's prose that even an 
attentive reader iniisi devote full concentration 
to grasp the argument along with the detail. It 
is by no means an easy read, Ian it is a reward- 
ing one. Monte is a reliable guide through Ihc 
crises of Kashmir aiul Hyderabad, the 
pinhleiiis ol post-war defence ami the Cold 
War. the (|iicsiinn of transforming the old 
“White Man's < ’Inis'* into a multiracial (\ mi- 
nion wealth. (Sir Oil herl l.aitlnvaite. n promin- 
ent official throughout die period, remarked in 
PMk: "There may be some advantage . given 
the great nvgio population or the Colonial 
Loopin', in avoiding any suggestion that the 
(.‘iHiiuionwcnllli is a White Man's Club.'') One 
sympathizes with the author's frustration in 
trying to breathe life into the arid documents nf 
Commonwealth constitutional history. Slowly 
he succeeds. Making the New ( 'ommonwcalth 
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Tom Hadden 

PATRICK IIISffOFdnii F AVION N MALI. IF, 

The Provisional IRA 
374pp. Hcincmunn. 412.95. 

1 1 4.M074 10 ] 

Writing contemporary history is a difficult 
business at the best of times: there is :i tempta- 
tion to put too much emphasis on some new 
source of information and a tendency to take 
refuge in. breathless narrative. Writing u con- 
temporary history of an. illegal organization 
such ns the Irish Republican Army is all the 
more difficult. The propaganda war that 
underlies every, “armed struggle" increases the 
. risk of disinformation on all sides. And since 
the sources of new information can rarely be 
revealed, the reader must rely even more than 
. is usual bn the competence and independence 
of the author. 

Patrick Bishop and Eapnonn Mallie are well 
placed to av oid the worst of these dangers and 
to. explain how the IRA operates and how- it 
: keeps going against all the odds. Both are 
seasoned reporters on Northern Ireland and 
miist be as well acquainted as any with the 
, . rumour machine. Patrick Bishop has. worked 
with The Sunday Times, the Observer and the 
Daily Telegraph and knows how things look 
1 . from Ihc British point of view, t-amonn Mallie 
is welt connected among republicans and hits 
earned n reputation fur tough talking with the 
authorities in Belfast. 

To uhdcrKtufiil the IRA, at the authors real- 
ize. It is evient ial io enter into its idiosyncratic 
view of the world. Bishop and Mallie gn buck 
to the origins of republican violence in the 
nineteenth-century Fenian movement and to 
the foundation of the IRA proper between 
1916 and 1919. This helps them to explain how 
s refusal to compromise in any way » a central 
tenet of IRA ideology and. perhaps, essential 
. its survival. A movement which fought nnd 
iqst ii civil war over the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 
1921 and which hangs its claims to legitimacy 
on the Easter Rising in 1916 and the meeting of 
die so-called First DAil in 19l9cannoi afford tu 
eqter into serious negotiations with anyone. 
Ohcc the possibility of other forms of legitim- 
acy is admitted - like post- 1 9 19 elections or any > 
subsequent agreement between Britain and 
Ireland, fet alone paFlflion - flic purity and the 


lakes on a dramatic quality when the Prime 
Minister decides, in the buccaneering spirit of 
the Labour Government, that, come what 
may, India must continue to be a member of 
the Commonwealth. “There is . . . nothing 
inherently impossible in a republic forming 
part of a monarchy", Attlee wrote in early 
1948. 

The heart of Moore's work is an explanation 
of Nehru's motives in wishing to remain in the 
Commonwealth (even though India would be- 
come a republic); the constitutional gymnas- 
tics involved in reconciling an Indian republic 
with the British Crown; nnd the difficulties of 
persuading both old and new members of the 
Commonwealth to go along with die solution. 
Ernest Bcvin, the Foreign Secretary, put the 
question squarely when lie asked whether it 
was worth keeping India in. "Her rulers are not 
animated by the sume sentiments of kinship 
and loyalty as are those of the older Domin- 
ions", he wrote. Outside the government. 
Lord Salisbury, in a letter not quoted in 
Moore's book, expressed the Tory objections 
most lucidly: "So far as I can sec, India's con- 
tinued association with the Commonwealth 
does not help us in any wny .... She will not 
agree to any co-ordinated foreign policy. She is 
definitely hostile to our colonial policy. She 
reserves the right to slab us in the back at any 
moment at die United Nations." ' 

Gradually Bevin and other members of the 
Cabinet became converted, not for senti- 
mental reasons, hut because they saw advan- 
tages in having dose links with India in (he 
deteriorating circumstances of the Cold War. 
Similar motives could be found 011 the Indian 
side, in purl because of Nehru's mistrust of the 
United States. Hu thought it “astonishing how 
naive the Americans are in their foreign pol- 


dy. This refusal to consider seriously anything 
that happened afier 19 19 also helps to explain, 
though the authors do not make the point, why 
the opinions and even the existence of the 
Ulster unionists arc of such little interest to the 
Provisionals. The argument and the war arc 
with the British over what wasdunc in 1921. To 
admit that (he unionists should be given uny 
suy in the matter would undermine the logic 
and the justification for the whole enterprise. 
Hcncc the insistence, in the teeth of current 
reality, that the Royal Ulster Constabulary and 
all other institutions in Northern Ireland are 
British and as such legitimate targets. 

The auihnrs are also strong on the persistent 
internal politicking within (he wider republican 
movement and on the murderous feuding 
which it regularly produces. They explain and 
document the convoluted process through 
' which Gould ing, MacGiolIa and Johnston in 
the 1960s sought to create a new socialist re- 
publicanism following the abject failure of 
the border campaign between 1956 and 1962. 
There follows a revealing and authoritative 
account of how they became involved in and 
were ultimately overtaken by the events of 
1968 and 1969. That strand of “official" repub- 
licanism still survives, though its adherents 
have almost all abjured violence and commit- 
• led themselves to ordinary politics in whal is 
now known as the Workers Party on both sides 
of (he border. 

Bishop and Mallie go un to explain how the 
Provisionals emerged from the renewed secta- 
: rinn strife in' the North and hnw in their turn 
nnd in a subtly different way they have sought 
l« politicize their operations. Following' the 
abortive cease-fire in 1975 und 1976 the North- 
ern activists led by Clarry Adams gradually 
ousted the es | ublishud Southern leaders , Ruori 
P'Brady and Daithi O'C'onnell, first from the 
. Army Council unH ihert from Provisional Sinn 
Fein, tin political front, Ruari 6‘Brady's plan 
■ for a united lint federal Ireland knowrt’ss Eire 
Non 1 Juts 111 the process. been stipe rnhfcdby 
Adams's double-barrelled strategy of ^ghiing 
the war and elections with equu t vigour. The 
Initial Success of this strategy, inriden tally, 
owed more to (he intransigence of the British 
Government : over the hunger alrikcs Lbaq to 
any very clever thinking by the Provisionals, 
Adami himself was iat firstaga instiL ; 

The rjew policy has led, as is almost inevit- 
able in the republican : movement/ to jier 
another. split. When Adahts insisted, flrki irt the 


Army Council und then at the Provisional Sinn 
Fein artlfheis (parly conference) late last year, 
on abandoning the traditional policy nf absten- 
tionism - not taking up seats in any illegitimate 
parliament, north or south of the border or in 
Britain - O’Brady and his followers walked out 
and formed Republican Sinn Fein, a third wing 
of the movement, which might perhaps be cal- 
led (he Traditjonals. 

The full implications of these developments 
■ are not worked out by the authors, perhaps 
because they do not readily fit a major theme 
of the book, that traditionalism is of the 
essence of the movement. Nor. is any real 
attempt made to assess the prospects for 
Adams’s new strategy. The difficulties are not 
inconsiderable. Voters in the Republic, unlike 
those in the North, have never given more than 
marginal support to the Provisionals. They 
won a mere 2 per cent of the votes and 00 seals 
at all in the recent general election. The Irish, 
like the British, are fed up with Northern Ire- 
land. They arc also, though it must not be said 
too loudly yet, appalled at (lie thought of uni- 
fication. That is why the new Anglo-Irish 
Agreement, which in effect puts unification on 
a very long finger, is so popular in the South. 
The more successful Adams and his men are in 
keeping (he pot boiling In the North, the more 
disenchanted people in' the Republic are likely 
to become. And since keeping the pot boiling 
currently means murdering more Protestants 
and threatening the livelihood of numerous 
Catholic* in the North, the prospects of an 
electoral breakthrough, even there are slim. 
Provisional Sinn Fein managed only just over 
HI per cent in the British general election in 
June, scarcely evidence of a great popular 
struggle Inf freedoiq. , . . 1 

There Is a similar lack of analysis in jhe 
account of jhe waritwlf. Eamonn Mallie has 
interviewed many of tliosc involved in tho ac- 
iion from l%9 onwards and (ells a number of 
giKhl “irisjlfc stories*’, Expert* in the propag- 
anda war will enjoy sqnje nqt very Surprising 
revelations and may even be, able to identify 
who said what, (hough tfie note* give bjilysuch 
entries as, unnamed ^Interview with huthprs" 
or "private ihfdrmojipn’V Biit the. narrative 
soon degfirteralcs into/a jdu nialjstic tietscrip-- 
tiop tyiorqe.tW tbebiojt serfoiis qmf notorious 
toridcnts pver lhc yeafs f Ooly occasionally do 
the mithorr pttiise ,fbr breath and .tMte&pr to 
explain hpw ,1^' Pfdy^^ iphiuHa ve oi£aniz& 
thejf ojpciyifi ifoi various stages 


icy" and suspected them, as did the British 
themselves, of economic imperialism. Against 
this danger, among others, India in terms of 
pure self-interest would be better off in the 
Commonwealth than out. Slowly and with 
grave deliberation, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Canada and, not least, the new 
members, Pakistan and Ceylon, decided, each 
with slightly different reasons, that Indian 
membership outweighed the disadvantages of 
kicking out the Indians over what Attlee de- 
scribed ns the "theoretical” constitutional 
issue. Finally the solution was found: India as a 
sovereign and free republic would nevertheless 
recognize the King as head of the Common- 
wealth - the King, in other words, as a symbol 
of freely associated and independent states. 
For those who wish to pursue the constitutional 
details df the founding of the new Common- 
wealth in April 1949, Moore’s book will be an 
indispensable companion. It is tantalizing in its 
clues for further research on the economic, 
strategic and political transformation of the 
Empire into the Commonwealth. 

Making the New Commonwealth ends on a 
wistful note, with Lord Rosebery exclaiming in 
1884 that "the Empire is a commonwealth of 
Nations", and with another quotation em- 
phasizing that the Commonwealth expresses 
"the England wc wete taught about at school, 
the England of Kipling or even of Dickens!" 
The Com moil wealth continues today, accord- 
ing to Moore, to represent "peace, liberty, and 
progress ’. No doubt that is true. But the con- 
temporary Commonwealth is a far cry from 
what Mountbattcn had in mind - and here the 
suspicions of Disastrous Twilight are justified— 
when he spoke in secret to his British col- 
leagues of the Commonwealth as a means of 
-keeping India within the British Empire, 


paign. The limited extent of the much-vaunted 
“cell structure'' adopted after 1976 is ex- 
plained. There is also a useful but all too brief 
discussion of finance, though the suggestion 
that it takes only £2,500 a week to run the 
armed struggle compared with a figure of 
£10,000 for the network of Sinn Fein advice 
centres must be taken with a pinch of salt. A 
good deal of this organizational background, 
however, appears to have been drawn from the 
confessions of supergrasses such as 
Christopher Black and from other court cases. 
As a result some important issues, such as 
protection rackets and the IRA’s European 
offensive, are hardly mentioned. There are 
also some confusions in the relationship be- 
tween the IRA's campaign and contemporary 
political developments and a few careless 
errors in dating - both the Battle of the Boyne 
and the Birmingham bombs are misdated. 

The most disappointing aspect of this part of 
the book is the absence of any sustained analy- 
sis of the prospects for the armed struggle. The 
importance to IRA recruitment of abuses by 
the Army and the RUC, and high levels of 
poverty ,■ unemployment and general aliena- 
tion in sections of the Catholic community, Is 
repeatedly stressed. But there is very little dis- 
cussion of the tactics adopted by the Provision- 
als’ opponents- the Army and the RUC on one 
side and loyalist paramilitaries on the other - 
and of their impact on the campaign. Nor is 
there any attempt to account for the, strange 
fact that whenever things get really bad in 
• Northern Ireland both sides seem to draw back 
from what might be thought by outsiders to be 

• the inevitable civil war, The communal nature 
of ihfc conflict and the limitations which this 
places on activists are all too often ignored. As 

; a result the.account of the campaign often 

• imperceptibly into an inherently one-sided 
narrative of a series of successes hnd failures. 
Thq conclusion that violent. republicanism is an 
ineradicable and often a family tradition is 
perhaps true. But there is much more to it than 

> , that. The tradition has in the, past declined Into 
•: insignificance and might do, so again. Therc is 

^1) the difference iii tlie world between 0 move* 
ment which can su Slain aji acceptable or even 
■ an mqacceptabile l e Y®l of violence and , oite 
•• *■ 1 whjchcanachieyeitsulrimate objectives; Th® 
. Author £ consisierit refusal to embark on an 
i.'/asSessrnent;of; the Frovisionals’ .rpilltary nod 
V PpHti&l prqspecUfsti serious fla# in*n other- 
: wi&e interestin’ir find t-ftadahiebook. 
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A triumph of modernism 




A drian Wooldridge 

ANDREW SAINT 

Towards a Social Architecture: The role of 
school-building in post-war England 
267pp. Yale University Press. £19.95. 

0300038305 

The Modernist Movement's reputation has 
never been tower. The New Right vilifies 
modernist buildings as monstrous and modern- 
ist theory as mumbo-jumbo; high-flying archi- 
tect avoid public practice and denounce pre- 
fabrication; and the public habitually associ- 
ates modernism with dreary, botched and even 
incompetent construction. Aesthetic distaste 
formodernism is reinforced by a deeper hostil- 
ity to the faith in public ownership and State 
planning which inspired it. The Right, it seems, 
has aesthetics as well as economics on its side. 

In Towards a Social Architecture: The role of 
school-building In post-war England , Andrew 
Saint presents a vigorous challenge to this nas- 
cent orthodoxy. He argues that English post- 
war school building was a uniquely successful 
expression of modernist philosophy; that it was 
a model of disciplined, efficient and flexible 
design; and that the self-effacing and semi- 
anonymous man who presided over its de- 
velopment, Stirrat Johnson-Marshall, was 
perhaps the greatest, and certainly the most 
influential, modem English architect. Rigor- 
ously researched, elegantly written and splen- 
didly produced, Saint's book is a major con- 
tribution to the history of both post-war 
architecture and post-war education; and, as 
an added bonus, it also manages to throw new 
light on issues as -diverse as “Bernalism", the 
Arts-and-Crafts Movement, child-centred 
education and post-war reconstruction. 

Post-war school building, Saint argues, was 
masterminded by a tightly knit group of 
architects, notably Dan Lacey, Donald Gibson 
and Johnson-Marshall. Their outlook was 
shaped by the idiosyncratic radicalism of the 


1930s, with its heady faith in central planning, 
scientific management and mass production. 
From J. D. Bernal they learned that scientific 
planning could revitalize the economy and that 
mass production could serve high culture; from 
Patrick Geddes and his disciple E. A. A. 
Rowse they discovered that design could be 
informed by social surveys; and from Waller 
Gropius, exiled in Britain between 1934 and 
1937, they heard that architects should come to 
terms with both industry and democracy, using 
the most advanced industrial techniques avail- 
able to build schools and houses for the masses. 
They consequently adopted community 
architecture as their ideal, mass production as 
their method, and public practice as their 
vocation. 

The war consolidated these convictions, 
demonstrating the virtues of scientific planning 
and state management and underlining the 
case for social reconstruction. It also provided 
young architects with invaluable practical ex- 
perience of work on large-scale and centrally 
co-ordinated projects, carried out at speed nnd 
based on the integration of science, industry 
and design. The Camouflage Development 
and Training Centre, for example, brought 
together two of the most influential architects 
of the post-war years, Johnson-Marshall and 
David Medd, and tnught them lessons which 
they were to apply repeatedly over the coming 
decades. Finally, post-war reconstruction 
posed problems which forced them to test their 
philosophy in practice. The nation's housing 
stock had run down; labour was in short sup- 
ply; the normal links between architects, plan- 
ners and suppliers were strained or severed; 
and the post-war surge in population 
threatened to undermine the Butler Education 
Act's commitment to “secondary education.for 
all". 

In 1945 Johnson-Marshall and his colleagues 
were thus confronted with an urgent question: 
how could enough schools be provided to meet 
an explosion in popular demand? The answer, 
it seemed, lay in prefabrication. Prefabricalion 


provided a means of building cheaply and effi- 
ciently in conditions of auuic shortages of men, 
money and materials; it also appealed to 
architects inclined to a utopian faith in science 
und n romantic vision of industrial production. 

By moving the centre of const met inn from the 
building site, where conditions were messy and 
confused, to the factory, where they were effi- 
cient and controlled, pre fabrication promised 
to make the building industry ut once more 
efficient and more civilized. Saint argues that 
these architects grasped the possibilities in- 
herent in pre fabrication, turning ft stopgap 
technique, adopted in response lo shortages, 
into a successful rival to traditional modes of 
construction. 

Fortunately, Ihc post-wnr architects were 
also motivated by educational considerations. 
Inspired by the cult of child-centred teaching, 
which many of them had imbibed during their 
own educations at private progressive schools, 
they hoped that school buildings would pul the 
needs of children above everything else. De- 
sign was to be used to stimulate the interests of 
children rather than to massngc the egos of 
adults, and grandeur nnd proportion were to 
be sacrificed to intimacy nnd utility. In con- 
sequence, they concentrated on everyday de- 
tail rather than imposing fagadcs, designing 
child-sized furniture and facilities, providing 
striking murals and varied colour schemes, and 
improving lighting and layout. 

Somcwlmt surprisingly, these socialist 
architects gained (heir first major successes in n 
Tory-controlled county council - Hertford- 
shire. Staid, rural and obscure. Hertfordshire 
was exceptional only in the severe pressures of 
population which confronted its schools. But 
its school building programme provided 
Johnson-Marshall and his lieutenants with an 
opportunity of fulfilling their radical ideals, 
and their achievements. Saint argues, were re- 
markable. First, they eschewed the hand-to- 
mouth style characteristic of the architecture of 
the time, building on wartime experience to 
develop a consistent set of architectural and 


educational objectives. Second, they trans- 
formed the possibilities of prefabricalion by 
developing a new technology of building - n 
technology which was at once broadly applic- 
able and tolerably flexible, nnd which design- 
ers could remodel and develop. Third, they 
laid down procedures for collaboration and 
interchange between users, designers and 
manufacturers which were more ambitious, 
continuous and considered than anything pre- 
viously attempted in British architecture. 
Fourth, despite shortages and crises, they dis- 
covered a means to advance educational 
opportunity not just in the occasional school 
but equally throughout the entire building 
programme. “Hertfordshire's post -war 
schools". Saint argues, "seemed at last to lift 
from public-sector building Ihc shadow of the 
poor law and to give England its first taste of a 
democratic architecture.” 

Impressed by Hertfordshire's achievement 
in building schools and controlling costs, and 
confronted with a sudden leap in the birth rate 
- 200,000 new school places were to be needed 
every year up to 1955- the Ministry of Educa- 
tion invited Johnson-Marshall to become its 
chief architect. He took up his new position in 
the summer of 1948. after less than three years 
in Hertfordshire, and rapidly began to apply 
Ihc Herts method lo the rest of the country. He 
turned the Architecture and Building Branch 
of the Ministry (the "A & B" Brandi in this 
ahbreviutinn-iuden book) into a centre of ex- 
pertise. intent on providing local authorities 
with advice, information and encouragement; 
persuaded locul authorities to think of school 
building in terms of regular production, stan- 
dardized techniques and long-term expendi- 
ture; and introduced a rigorous system of cost 
planning and cost limits. Under his guidance, 
shortages whidi might have been devastating 
were transformed into opportunities for in- 
novative building. By planning schools more 

carefully, by costing every item of expenditure, 

and by eliminating every trace of wastage, he 
improved designs and squeezed more schools. 
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more space and mare facilities out of a highly 
restricted budget. 

Saint argues that Johnson-Marshall's build- 
ing programme achieved some of its most spec- 
tacular successes in Nottinghamshire. Con- 
fronted with a potentially devastating technical 
problem - mining subsidence - the 
Nottinghamshire education authority reacted 
with impressive resourcefulness. Donald Gib- 
son. the county architect between 1958 and 
J964, suggested that subsidence should he 
counteracted not by building expensive found- 
ations but by erecting schools upon light-steel 
spring-loaded frames, capable of rolling with 
the movements of the earth. Ilis solution was 
so successful - not only did it work hut it also 
saved money - that it inspired a new approach 
to building, the Consortium of Local Author- 
ities' Special Programme (CLASP), which en- 
abled a number of local education authorities 
with subsidence problems - Derbyshire, 
Coventry. Durham, Glamorgan, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire and Leicester City ns well 
as Nottinghamshire - to pool their resources 
and to build more and better schools. 

In 1956, with CLASP about to be formal- 
ized, Johnson -Marsh all abandoned the public 
for the private sector, forming Robert 
Mathew, Juhnsun-Marshall ami Partners. 
Saint hints that this move was a mistake - it 
demoralized the public sector and brought 
little satisfaction to Johnson-MarshaEI. who 
missed his old job and quarrelled with Mathew 
- but it did cnahlc techniques pioneered in 
post-war school building to be applied in a new 
area: the expanding universities, polytechnics 
and colleges of education of the 1960s. The 
most successful example of this application was 
York University. Johnson- Marshal I estab- 
lished a highly successful relationship with the 
first Vice-Chancellor of York, Eric James; 
kept his expenditure firmly within financial 
limits at a time when other university architects 
were merrily overspending thuir budgets; and 
managed to build, according to Saint, "a uni- 
. : verslty more deeply pondered and clearly con- 
ceived than any of its potential rivals". The 
Observer's architectural correspondent ex-' 
pressed John so n-Mars hall’s accomplishment 
at York succinctly; 

The client likes the architects, the architects like the 
- builder. The builder tikes the architects, and this 
. architectural correspondent likes the buildings- This 
, is obviously a success story alt round. 

Despite its achievements, the school build- 
ing programme collapsed In the mid-1970s. 

• Talented young architects, frustrated with the 
' constraints and anonymity of public building, 
fled to the private sector, rampant inflation 
threw the building industry into disarray, pre- 
fabrication excited mounting public antipathy, 
the Treasury imposed severe limits on public 
' expenditure, and the problem which inspired 
Jobnson-Marshall and his colleagues - how to 
build imaginatively and fairly for the whole 
population - seemed increasingly to belong to 
. a naive post-war consensus. 

Undaunted by fashion, Andrew Saint makes 
. a persuasive case for the past successes 
1 and present relevance of post-war school 
; architecture. “Alone in Britain, without exact 
parallel in other countries," he insists, “its 
! proponents grasped (he chances for social de- 
velopment implicit in modem architecture 
since the 1930s and succeeded in applying Us 
principles in such a way as to benefit a whole 
' nation. "Confronted with severe shortages and 
: forced to work at high speed , they m anaged , by 
dint of technical innovation aud organizational 
. genius, to ftousc a whole generation of children 
. in slate schools which were at 'unci* imagina- 
tive, practical and tailored to local eifeum- 
. stances. If architects are ever again entrusted 
' with a similar programme of. public building, 
they should certainly start by reading this 
splendid book. 

Truth, Liberty, Religion: Essays celebrating 
two hundred years of Manchester College, 
edited by Barbara Smith (325pp. with Id black- 
and-white illustrations. Manchester College, 
Mansfield Road. Oxford 0X1 31 D. £19.95. 
; 0 9508715 1 6), contains ten essays, with an 
introduction by Asa Briggs, on the history of 
thought and of its associated dissent- 
ing' educational institution, in Oxford since 
1889 but a direct successor of the eighteenth- 
century Warrington Academy which became 
Manchester Academy in 1786. 
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According to Aristotle, “the citizens of a State 
should always be educated to suit the constitu- 
tion of their State". In a democracy it falls, by 
definition, to (he self-governing citizens them- 
selves to sec to it that this happens, and that 
democracy is |icrpciunicd in the hearts and 
minds of succeeding generations. Social scien- 
tists write about “political socialization", by 
which they mean the largely unconscious pro- 
cesses hy which societies perpetuate them- 
selves through the cultivation of appropriate 
attitudes, values and habits of mind. But when 
citizens rule they must apply themselves con- 
sciously to this process of social reproduction. 

How is this to he done? There is no right 
answer. Much has been written about the pur- 
poses of eduention in a democracy, hut the 
philosophical justifications of most educa- 
tional programmes ure not sufficiently strong 
or determinate to override the actual disagree- 
ments of interested parties. So long iis they 
wish to remain democrats they must agree to 
differ on any and cvciy point but the need to 
leach the moral demands of democratic life, 


in progress 


and must concentrate on securing a principled 
distribution of authority and fair policy- 
making procedures. The point about demo- 
cracy is that it can ensure legitimate, but not 
necessarily “correct” policies. 

This is the line taken by Amy Gutniann in 
Democratic Education, which is unusual in 
offering a specifically political theory of educa- 
tion, intended to provide principled answers to 
the question: Who should make educational 
policy and subject to what constraints? 

The theory is meant for large, economically 
advanced, plural societies, in which schooling 
is provided, for the most part, by the State, 
though educational entrepreneurs, like- 
minded parents and religious associations are 
all allowed to sponsor private schools. It is 
rigorously deployed and its practical implica- 
tions arc conscientiously demonstrated in 
close, well-documented and instructive dis- 
cussion of controversial issues in the politics of 
American education, notably; teaching crea- 
tionism and civics; sex education and sexist 
education; banning and approving school 
books; bilingualism; racinl integration and 
racial separatism; parent power; the rights and 
duties of teachers. To put the theory to the 
same test in the English context would take 
another hook, and it would be worth while. 

The nrguincnt in Democratic Education is 
very full and much more interesting than the 
outcome, which is to the effect that, given (by 
definition) maximum scope for participation in 
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collective policy-making, the authority of all 
interested parties, including parents and the 
democratic State itself, is limited by moral 
principles intrinsic to the democratic ideal: 
the principle of “non-repression” (of critical 
inquiry) and the principle of “non- 
discrimination" (no exclusion of educable 
children from educational provision on educa- 
tionally irrelevant grounds such as race, sex or 
social class). In practice, these constraints 
mean that all parties must cede part of their 
authority to professional educators. Accor- 
dingly, in a democratic society the schools must 
enjoy a measure of autonomy, not merely in 
recognition of teachers’ professional skills but 
to enable them to discharge their moral re- 
sponsibility for cultivating the democratic 
character of future citizens brought together 
from the diverse communities and cultures 
thrown up by the free association of adults in 
the larger political community'. 

“Significant policy prescriptions presuppose 
a theory - a political theory -of the proper rale 
of government in education." True; but in 
established democracies most arguments are 
likely to turn on a view of the facts. Thus, the 
current British Secretary of State for Educa- 1 
tion believes that the basic educational needs 
of the nation’s children are not being met in the 
maintained schools; he therefore proposes to 
introduce a national curriculum. He believes 
that most concerned parents with children in 
the maintained schools, unlike those with 
children in independent schools, are not get- 
ting what they want for their children and, on 
grounds of equity, should be assisted to do so. 

He also believes that to introduce an element 
of competition into the school system will have 
the effect of raising standards. He accordingly 
proposes a range of measures to increase 
parents’ influence in school governing bodies 
and their freedom of choice of schools for tbeir 
children. He believes that bureaucratic and 
doctrinaire local education authorities stand in 
the way of the desirable freedom of schools to 
govern themselves; he therefore proposes sub- 
stantial transfers of their managerial powers to 
the governors and heads of schools. He be- 
lieves that the development of professional 
attitudes and standards among teachers is ob- 
structed by the misguided opposition of their 
unions to a differentiated career and salary 
structure; he therefore undercuts the power 
and influence of the unions by withdrawing 
their right to negotiate teachers' pay claims. 

If, underlying these measures, there Is a . 
theory of the proper role of government in 
education, it is one perfectly in keeping with 
that recommended in Democratic Education, 
given that the Secretary of State holds office in 
a democratically elected government which 
takes the view that the state of affairs in educa- 
tion calls for a complete overhaul of the way 
schools are run and a drastic redistribution of 
power in favour of parents, governors and 
heads of schools. The policy is legitimate, but 
controversial because the diagnosis of the 

situation and the likely consequences of the 
proposed measures are controversial. Does the 
situation really call for the undemocralic 
abrogation of. local authority- powers and the 
imposition qf statutory control (instead of 
isfing powers of persuasion) of all syllabuses 
and examinations, to ensure that they conform 
to a national curriculum? Is it democratically 
appropriate to extend parents' choice by pro* 
viding more assisted places in independent 
schools and permitting governors and parents 
to take their schools out of local control by 
opting to receive grant direct from central g° v * 
ernment? Will not the result be to encourage 
class, separatism and racial segregation apd to 
diminish the quality of education for those chit* 

: dren- possibly a majority -whose parents aie 
neither knowledgeable npr activist? . ' ' 

. Paradoxically ,-U is often harder In politics to ! 
reach agreement on empirical than on theor*- . 
tical questions, though this is not to say that we 
can dp without a political theory of education. : 

.. Even if, per lmpossibiie< we were to agree on 
the diagnosis of the situation calling ' 01, 

. intervention, we might yet want to advocate | 

- ; ’ Other measures on the grounds that those pro* 

* posed were, or would turn out to be, inimical to 
democracy; and this would be a theoretical ana 
not merely a consequentialist argument. abou^ 

• the requirements of the democratic id?*!/'; 
something for a political theorist ljke.me. lf v 
, • author of Democratic Education tq e^plicatc* ‘ ’ * 
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Lurid fact and lurid fiction 


Richar d Shannon " ; 

RICHARD D. ALT1CK . ' ' * 

Evil Encounters: Two Victorian sensations 
I64pp- Murray; £12.95. 

071954 3738 ' ' ' 

In July 1861, two extremely unpleasant occur- 
rences were reported copiously and avidly in 
the London (anc^ much of the provincial) press. 
In the one case a solicitor and bill discounter 
(and moneylender) attempted to murder the 
lover of the woman he had become obsessed 
with. The intended victim, however, a retired 
military gentleman', despite grievous gunshot 
wounds in the head and neck, turned on his 
assailant and, ip a frenzied and brutish 
struggle, reducecl him to barely breathing pulp 
by employment of 8 stout pair of fire tongs and 
a large bottle. The solicitor died shortly after- 
wards in Charing Cross hospital and the major 
(who survived to live to nearly his ninetieth 
year) was judged to have lawfully killed his 
would-be murderer in justifiable self defence. 

In the other case a French baron, well known 
in the higher reaches of London society, was 
accused of attempting to murder his son. T|ie 
motive alleged was that, in the event of the 
son’s death, the father would become entitled 
to a very .large sum. of money; which, as it was 
further alleged, he was much in need of. The 
son, for reasons which were never made clear, 
declined tp testify in court against his father. 
The latter, accordingly, charged with attemp- 
ted murder, wascpnvicted ultimately merelyof 
unlawful wpuntjling and sentenced to hard 
labour for a year. 


Richard D. Altick has had the excellent mo- 
tion of observing attehfjyely the press 'response 
to these two lurid causes ctltbres with a view to 
observing the Victorian age observing itself. 
The shock effect of the eases provoked a great 
amount of social and mbral speculation and 
anxious ruminations upon the nation's well- 
being. In the first ca&e, public horror was ex- 
cited especially by the image of two English- 
men, one a gentleman and the other a passable 
version of one, engaging in a "barbarous", 
“frightful", “fearful”, “deadly", “extraordin- 
ary and desperate” physical struggle, man to 
man but more like two frenzied savage anim- 
als, to the death: all in an elaborately furnished 
parlour in Northumberland Street, Strand. 

And cherchez la femme with a vengeance! 
The testimony given by the lady, tearful, 
swooning, pathetic, as to how she hRd become 
financially entrapped by the moneylending 
solicitor, exacerbated the atmosphere of im- 
proper sexuality. (She was lodged by her par- 
amour with an almost too perfectly classical 
appropriateness in St John’s Wood.) How 
could the solicitor's desperate and sordidly 
assiduous determination to wrest her from her 
protector be accounted for otherwise than, as 
the Daily Telegraph pul it, by his "labouring 
under nn erotic rabies"? 

The second case confronted the public with 
the horror of the sacred father-son rela- 
tionship smirched in murderous squalor, lucre 
had never looked filthier. How was it to be 
explained that a nobleman of the utmost dis- 
tinction of manner and address, admired by all 
who knew him in the best society for his affabil- 
ity and charm and every attribute of a gentle- 
man of honour, a member of many of the most 


The skeleton in the corset 


Roy Ported " '' 

CATHERINE GALLAGHER and THOMAS 
IAQUEUR (Editors) 

The Making of the Modern Body: Sexitatityarid 
society in the riinfetefehth century 
242pp. University Of California Press. £31 .25 
(paperback, £8.95); •" " : 
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in a former radar nation, these eight essays 
male up a lively and integrated number of the 
fama\ Representations': Looked at, however, 
as if it were a book 'of commissioned esShys, 
The Making of ihe 'Modem Body is less §at is fac- 
tory, There b a 1 certain unity of subject-matter 
(it is all about “sex and society” indeed, though 
■tol all abbut' the Nineteenth century), and 
several of the coiitributiohs are a treat to read. 
Alain Corbm’k 1 “Commercial sexuality 1 in 
nifleieerith-cehtury France" offers a pungent 
kcoiint of the policing of prostitution, distilled 
from his. regrettably untranslated book Les 
de noce;' td which Christihe Buci- 
Glucksmann’s/* Catastrophic Utopia” forbid a 
scintillating companion piece, analysing Wal- 
kr Benjamin’s analyst of Baudelaire's an&ly- 
.^s of the 'prostitute 1 8 s the epitome of the 
'-modem.. :! ' . V " 

of pldci, however, must go to D. A. 
Miller’s “Cage hvix . folles: Sensation arid gen- 
der in WJIkle.Coll rls's the Woman in White”. 
Miller uses (ricks of writing - and a very ib'an- 
,tercdproseJio exemplify what Wilkie Collins 
. . .achieved with tricks of writing; the creation of 
J^fon, or 1 , hi rifher' words, the forging Of an 
^oc&tion Of nervousness with, reading", 
bhat Collins conjured up was, not just mys- 

toty; not jiist'thd: confounding of reason and 

■ .yness Os yvhQ is read who is shut up? and 
; . j”?. versa),' but .'aVoVle all the 1 dissolution Of 
. • , ^? 8ender urid:psychosexual identity (Mar- 
i «"rti ale-identified" and Walter possesses a 

• ^“^heterosexual identity" with a “quasi- 

• ^neWloigy’’), Surprise follows sur- 

' ; ft filter's plyrbtdchnirial account, includ- 

• :8Mp5t 1 appearance -from Judge Dnrilfel 
•■j- 5??!>.®r*:Wiitkfll! the; Freudian paraphernalia 

-iWriMexual porahdip; and we are. left in no 

.^^^J^atjWilkje Collins (long before Jackje) 

S^^/^RJPdierexjjdrierit of the camp novel. 

^ii/volurrife,: ■ ' however * really go. 

Jj^bleqmbts Of sex arid 
! - focus atte n tioh pn " t he 'making of the 

" ^dy”?- Th‘e r ^t ‘two 'contributions 

- " •: v -• : r '« ■ . 




clearly do, possessing a well-defined sense of 
what this otherwise dangerously general 
phrase should quite specifically denote, and 
complementing each other in the process. 
These are Thomas Laqueur’s analysis of shift- 
ing notions of the essence of gender difference, 
as understood through jiml® and female repro- 
ductive physjplogy, and Londa Schiebinger's 
exploration of the earliest anatomical re- 
presentations of the female skeleton. Both 
authors locate a profound transformation tak- 
ing place in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. 

Traditional physiology from the Greeks on- 
wards viewed women as inferior (even “mon- 
strous") versions of men, as human beings who 
had failed fully to achiev? their potential. That , 
women were smaller and weaker proved, in the 
old humoral theory, that they had less “heat". 
Lacking heat or energy (Laqueur explains), 
the female genitals, unlike the male, had re- 
mained internal; the female reproductive sys- 
tem was thus an inverted mirror-image of the 
male. Thus male and female reproductive bio- 
logy worked in essentially similar ways. For 
conception to occur, both male and female 
orgasm - indeed, ejaculation - were thought s 
necessary. Traditionally,, therefore, women 
were seen os highly sexed. . 

All this changed during the course of the 
eighteenth and into the nineteenth century. 
The independence of the ovulation cycle and 
the irrelevance of the female orgasm ,to : 
fecundation were discovered. Science now per- 
mitted the healthy woman to be seen as essen- 
" dally different from, but complementary to, 
the male (as Schiebinger’s survey of skeletons 
shows): the “Victorian" sexless woman was 
born. Yet science did not of itself transform 
cultural stereotypes; neither, however, did 
ideology straightforwardly dictate what the 
anatomists and embryologists saw. 

Demonstrating such interplay: between sci- 
ence, Ideology and social interests in forging 
new representations is cnidal if wq ore to 
establish that the body was created anew to 
meet the needs of the new age. Unfortunately, 

; the probing insights. ;of Laquenrs and 
Schiebinger's . papers (both - of wlucli focus 
overwhelmingly on the years, before 1800 ) are 
■ not really icrirried through, by the nineteenth- 
century articles, and the whole volume was 

obviously researched too early re draw on. Ife- ; 
ter Gay’s revisionist reworking of Victoinan 

sexuality ^Nevertheless, the editors' introduc- 

; ; tion maps' oiit an admirable agendiiTor a posh 
Fouriuiitlari History, of the body. "■••• y 


exclusive clubs, could launch n murderous 
assault on his own soil, on such it mean ami low 
motive - and that in a leafy and not un- 
frequented Surrey lane in broad daylight! 'Hie 
horror of attempted filicide somehow was all 
the more luridly heightened for the press uml 
the public hy the circumstance that father mid 
son were returning from a visit of respect to the 
exiled Orleans family at Claremont. The fact 
that the son was a Cambridge graduate under- 
lined the father's English commitment and pre- 
ferred domicile, and deprived the public of 
consolation which might otherwise have been 
derived on the grounds that they were for- 
eigners; for, as Mr Pecksniff had put it, 
foreigners will do as they do. 

It was all very perplexing. Society, ns 
Fraser's Magazine put it, 

which nppears to be so light and artificial, and on 
which the surface bubbles are so numerous nod 
bright, is every now und then startled from its placid- 
ity by some unusual testimony to the deadly strength 
or (he rapid currents which whirl and eddy beneath. 
That the fierce pnssions of men are not tamed by the 
progress of civilization is evidenced by the pre- 
valence of deadly outbreaks, such as a few months 
ago wrung from the Times un appeal to the rulers of 
the people, to “diminish crime by terror, if they 
could not do so by discipline"; und further to com- 
plain, “dint in the middle of ilic nineteenth century, 
when education hus been so lung nt work, und when 
civilization is considered so triumphant, il was called 
upon to record und discuss such numerous nnd 
shocking exnmples of crime”. 

Altick comments upon the feverish run of a 
new phenomenon of “sensation fiction" in the 
period, in which “sensation novelists", oil be- 
half of their readers, turned the rcverentinl 
ideal of home and family inside out, purporting 
to discover lurking behind the innocent facade 
of decorous life a prodigious quantity of illicit 
behaviour. “The attraction of this genre , some- 
whrit like the attraction of the modern English 
murder mystery, was in the distance it created 
between lurid and dangerous fiction and de- 
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Christopher White ' y 1 
A wide-mixing, lavishly illuirmed look « die cireer of 
one of the world's greatest aniiis, written bv lh* Director 
' of the Ashmolean Museum. Christopher Whiw wplores 
both die social and historical backgrounds of Rubeiu s 
life and work, shedding new light on msny aspect! ™ m* 
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Made in America 

Science, Technology, and American Modernist 
Poets 
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’ ' An absorbing examination of the poetry and poeuca cl 
tolBsm Carlo* WilDaim, Marianne Moore and Wallace 
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ihernselvei with defining the place of poetry in the 
}., machine age. 
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Grammar and Gender 
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pend ably staid and safe life.” But,- as Altick 
goes r>n to point out, these two cases “induced 
newspaper coni men tutors to adopt quite a 
different view: the everyday presence of daTk 
mysteries and of social corruption was not a 
figment of sensation nave lists’ diseased 
imaginations but a hard fact to be faced". 

Altick’s larger thesis concerns "the dawning 
age of sensation". This, in all its literary ap- 
plications, he handles well, offering many 
fascinating insights. Critics and commentators 
were worried by the power of melodrama as 
wielded especially by Dickens, with “incidents 
all but impossible, and in themselves strange, 
dangerous and exciting". Wilkie Collins’s The 
Woman in White, serialized in Dickens’s AW the 
Year Round in 1859-60, provoked the specific 
generic categorization of “sensation novel’ , 
which critics linked, via these two "evil en- 
counters", with “the moral disorganization of 
which all classes of society are now complain- 
ing, and which forms the staple of most of our 
sensation novels". Altick thus makes Ihe evil 
encounters pegs upon which he hangs, with 
assured expertise, the intricacies of the links 
between Victorian fact and Victorian Fiction. 
He is less satisfying in his treatment of the press 
itself. He makes use of its columns in masterful 
style. Bill his bonk lacks a corresponding de- 
gree of attention to the way newspapers at the 
time wctc changing. Apart from one early 
reference to the abolition of the newspaper 
stamp tax- in 1885 and the emergence there- 
from of the Daily Telegraph as the first penny 
daily, he makes little or nothing of the social 
significance of newspapers. The previous year 
of I860, after all, had seen the ‘'evil encounter” 
of Lords Palmerston and Dcrhy colluding re 
block Gladstone’s budget proposal to abolish 
the duties on paper. Gladstone certainly saw 
his confrontation with the Lords again in 1861 , 
□nd his eventual success, not very differently in 
spirit from one who had saved his life by de- 
sperate execution with fire tongs and bottle. 

v Why Presidents Succeed 

) A political 1 Psychology of Leadership 
'Dean Ktifb Simon ton ^ ■ 

Vhn make* a preiident "iuwMiful"? In this innovative 
book, the author muiure* presidential performance by 
four criteria — elections, public opinion poll*, relxtions 
with Congmi and evaluation by hiirorians. Coordinating 
tbit reiearcK with the political pjy etiology, of presidential 
leadership, he present* a fascinating collection of data — 
luch as whether x firstborn or lutbom president makes a 

better leader in wartime- ! 

3 0* pf. £20.00 

The 50% Solution 

How tb Bargain Successfully with Hijackers, 
Strikers; Boiin, Oil Magnates, Aribi, Ruiiiani, 
and Other Worthy Opponent! in This Modem 
World , 

edited f>y 1. William Zartman , 

Draw ing on examples ranging from the Cuban m mile _ 
crisis to a strike at die New York Timet, she distinguished 
contributor* to this book — now reissued with art updated 
bibliography — deal with such questions as: Who really 
wins in negotiations? How do they do it? Is the negotra-, 
tion process the same in all conflicts* 

560pp. CfofASiS.OO Paper El 2.95 

The Putney School 

A Progressive Experiment 
Susan McIntosh Lfayd 

The Putney School an influential coeducational hoarding 
school established in rural Veimoni in 1*J5, was one of 
the firir institutions to demonstrate the vubilit y of 
Progressive ideas about education. Thu book tells the 
story of the fitat thirty years of the school. 
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Plato’s “Symposium” 

Revised Edition 

Stanley Rosen ' 

This fini full-scale treatise on the Symposium in anglliti 
provides a detailed discussion of its prahlcmt. issues, 
themes and rfnmwli* personae. L i 

“A highly Intelligent and... stimulating book. — 
journal of ftelienk Studies 
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Towards a legal science 


A. W. B. Simpson 

IllCflAKimiR and WILLIAM TWINING 
(ICdllursl 

Essays on Kclsen 

.145 pp. Oxford: CliirciKlnn Press. £15. 

0 1982547119 

If such nutters could be determined by vote, 
there is little doubt that Mans Kelson (1881- 
1971) would Lie regarded by the international 
community of legal scholars as the major legal 
philosopher of this century. His writings were 
voluminous, tightly and forcefully argued, and 
directed to issues of basic importance in juris- 
prudence. Together they present, in his Pure 
Theory of l.aw, a system of legal philosophy, 
ami one that lias, as such, no rival in modern 
times. Yet, at least in the Anglo-American 
world, i suspect that Kelson is more often men- 
tioned with respect than actually rend and 
studied, and his theoretical views are too com- 
monly reproduced in crudely simplified forms. 
Modern controversies in jurisprudence , for ex- 
ample over the nature of the judicial process, 
the theoretical possibility of the rule of law, or 
the relationship between ethics and law, arc all 
conducted with little or no reference to his 
work, and even in so influential a hook as 
M. I.. A. Mart’s The Concept of /.me. which 
owes inucli to Kclsen. the discussion nt his 
ideas, though iinpmtant, is strikingly limited 
and largely confined to footnotes. 

No doubt problems of language, together 
with the sheer difficulty of Kelson’s ideas, 
partly explain this, though in fairness he. un- 
like some writers in the modern critical legal 
studies movement, never adopted a style of 
w riling which set out to impress by mystifying. 
Part of the explanation lies also in the fact that 


his writings belong to a metaphysical genre 
which ninny find repulsive and impenetrable, 
[tut u more basic reason is Unit Kelson's legal 
theory, though presented ns universal, is uni in 
reality so; legal theories never arc. They are 
tied to particular schemes of legal thought. 
Kelson's belongs to the civil law tradition of 
continental Europe, and is, for this reason, 
alien to lawyers from the common law world. 

The basic enterprise on which he embarked 
was to develop n theory which showed that an 
objective legal science, purified of all subjec- 
tive and ideological elements, was possible. In 
Vienna, where he lived and worked until 1929, 
the ideas he developed in (he pursuit of this 
enterprise were exciting and controversial, for 
example his claim that the Slate, so far from 
creating the law, was identical with it. 1 recall 
the musicologist and composer Egon YVdlesz, 
who lived at unc time next door tit Kelsen when 
Kclsen was a judge in Vienna, telling me once 
in a confidential way: “They did not like 
Kelsen you know, lie abolished the Slate." 
But what seemed important in Vienna in the 
1920s seems less so today; translated into a 
different context, Kelseu's work appears less 
exciting, and in the common law world belief in 
the possibility of an objective legal science, in 
the sense understood by Kelsen, has long been 
extinct. 

Naturally enough, lie did not concern him- 
self with those attitudes to law which have 
dethroned legal science in the common law 
tradition; why should lie? It requires therefore 
some considerable intellectual effort to meet 
Kelsen on his own terms, and it is in conse- 
quence uiidcistuiukible that this great jurist 
has been somewhat neglected. In 1981, on the 
centenary of his birth, the United Kingdom 
Association for Legal and Suciiil Philosophy 
organized a conference on Kclsen in Li din- 
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In a season when historical study wilts before 
the chill blast of the prevailing educational 
climate, legal history refuses to succumb. The 
; revival of support for the subject in the past 
twenty-five years shows no sign of slackening- 
- the area of interest is enlarged, approaches 
become more sophisticated, and output, both 
■ . of books and articles, mounts steadily. 

The apostle of much of this revival has been 
J. K. Baker, and the appearance of a collection 
' of his essays, Including some previously unpub- 
fished, is a landmark of progress to date. The 
development of (he subject can' be charted in 
„ .the essays, the most substantial and coherent 
. group being concerned with the laic medieval 
' • and early modern legal profession. This is the 
: area of the greatest recent advance, and the 
’ • One where advances are likely to prove En- 
during. 

> Material which appears here for The first 
' time provides the latest assessment of that 
vexed question, (he origin of the teaming exer- 
cises in the Inns of Court and Chancery. If Ur 
Baker bt correct, these may he a good deni, 
older than ! and others have ihought. Tyro 
• ■; manuscripts nt Cambridge establish that by ab- 
out tl-IOsume kind of formal discussion of the 
statutes was taking place among the lawyers 
; practising nt the royal court* , am! Baker clearly 
believes that here we have at le«M part of the 
proioplusin which evolved into the later pul- 
. tern of law readings at the Inns of Court. This 

J early Icgul training was bused on contemporary 
university practice - the "missing link” so often 
suspected - but there is n possibility of an even 
earlier connection with the discussions which 
; produced Ihii thirteenth -cdiilury Owns Pfaei- 
torutn . . 


burgh, and this volume prints, in a revised 
form, papers given there and a translation of a 
paper delivered by Kelsen himself in 1964. This 
deals with the nature of a constitution and its 
relationship to his claim that the validity of the 
norms which constitute a legal order derive 
from a basic or fundamental norm, the Grund- 
nomt. The editors have added an introduction 
which, given the difficulty of the subject-mat- 
ter, is something of a tour de force. 

Alida Wilson and Hillel Steiner open with a 
discussion of the relationship between Kelsen's 
work and Kant. Next we have from Joseph Raz 
and Roberto Vcrnengo an exploration of 
Kelsen's notion of the basic or fundamental 
norm; the latter’s paper being a reply to earlier 
criticism of Kclsen by Raz. Iain Stewart and 
Richard Tur’s papers, though appearing in a 
section entitled “Social Theory and Jurispru- 
dence" , are considerably concerned to trace 
out other Kantian themes in Kelsen’s thought. 
Then follow four papers, by Ota Weinberger, 
J. W. Harris, Stanley Paulson and Inds Wey- 
Inml. which deal with problematic logical ideas 
embodied in the Pure Theory, for example 
Kelsen’s claim that a single legal order cannot 
embody contradictory norms. Then Philip Pet- 
tit and Jcs 1 1 jnrup examine Kelsen’s relativistic 
theory of justice, mid the collection concludes 
with a paper by the late Medley Bull on 
Kelsen's views on International Law, on which 
his writings were extensive. 

The quality of the papers here, some critical, 
some defensive, and their determination to 
grapple seriously with the complex, evolving 
and not alwuys obviously consistent ideas of a 
great jurist, should surely redirect scholarly 
interest towards his work, though it seems un- 
likely that Kelsen's brand of positivism will 
ever seem wholly convincing, as he himself 
intended it to he. 


One of the pieces which Baker reprints is his 
seminal demonstration th.it the current hot 
potato of British legal practice, the separate 
status of barristers, was first defined in the late 
1580s. Who comprised thjs newly emerging 
senior branch, is the theme of Wilfrid R. 
Piest’s latest book. The Rise of the Barristers: 

.*1 social history 1 of the English liar, 15W-1640 , 
which is based on a biographical study of the 
careers of the 385 benchers elected in the Inns 
of Court in that period, plus a random 5 per 
cent of barristers - a total sample of 500. A 
social survey of the group is followed by discus- 
sions of professional advancement, religious 
pejsuasion, political uliegiance, public image 
and morality. The whole is backed up by ninety 
pages of tables and appendices, including biog- 
raphical data on the benchers and briefer notes 
on the barristers, The annotation is impressive. 
The Rise of the Barristers is bn innovative and 
fundamental contribution to the history of the 
legal profession and it becomes the new base 
for future enquiry. . 

That said, there arc less satisfactory features 
to the book, ft is the first of the Oxford Studies 
in Social History, and sometimes almost sinks 
under the weight of obligatory sociological 
theory. Even so, the book fails to trtkfe the 
theoretical problem of counter-factualily. If 
wc are U? he told that advantageous marriage 
was a major factor in a lawyer’s success, we 
iu:ed also to be told about the profits which 
marriage could bring to non-lnwytrs - and the 
mure so since Dr Prest argues that by no means 
all of 8 successful lawyer’s income come from 
his tecs. Again, the sample is statistically fool- 
proof; hut it fails to allow sufficiently for the . 
factor of lime; 28 per Cent of the benchers ■ 
studied had built their careers before 1590, and . 
25 per cent of the barristers were still very 
junior in I64IL Thus, rather thaij h study pf the 
rise of the barristers, whut wc have Is an ex- ' 
animation, of a fifty-year cftHvsectipfl pf the 
bar. Only by uriitg u different technique -foi*: 
lowing to tliceml of their careers men in the ■' 
cohort called ito the bur between 1585and 1625 
- would we Hu ubfe tu.tejlhbw (if dt oil) the 
pre-Civil War rrandte of itfiatycra .wns dis : 
(inguished from those: who 1 cutne before, and 
ofurr-1 .j" ); •* 

. As, 4 b, Prcst seems oftcW to wcrtWicj the 
coiftirxir between his sample :untf ^h’pir ive. 
already kiwW'uftariler lawyers. It Is 46 real- 


surprise to find a large group of non-gentry 
among the barristers; the same hnd been true 
of the serjeunts in the previous century. Some- 
times an Aunt Sally is created, as in the asser- 
tion “that the early modern bar is generally 
thought to have been recruited from the youn- 
ger sons of the landed gentry"; the elder sons 
Prest actually finds are exactly what recent 
■ research would predict. Or again, despite the 
suggestion that recruitment was more diverse, 
the late Elizabethan and early Stuart Bar was 
still dominated by southerners, as it had been a 
century before; it was the Welsh who were the 
real novelty. 

Prest will surprise legal historians by his 
attempt to revive an interpretation of early 
Stuart history as the struggle between common 
law and Uie royal prerogative. Many political 
historians too - certainly the revisionists - will 
raise their eyebrows at the assertion that a 
majority pf the Bar was “influenced by a corpo- 
rate ethos which at the very least sat uneasily 
with the political values generally favoured at 
court”, while to argue that ’’the rise of the 
barristers can hardly be separated, both as 
cause and effect, from the victory of an econo- 
mic and social order which was already in the 
process of creating the world’s first industrial 
nation” is hardly fashionable. 

Yet these important points on which issue 
will be taken with Prest must not be allowed to 
obscure' the value of the book, overall and In 
the particular. The second chapter te.a.nicely 
detailed and original essay which describes ex- 
actly what u career at the Elizabethan and early 
Stuart Bar involved, and leaves the reader with 
the overriding Impression of the, difference it 
mMe if one was the. “favourite” of some judge 
qr. other lawyer of Influence: Elsevvhete, the : 
' .relation between lawyers and whan; corpora- 
tions is for the first time given something like 
its proper place. . 

Excellent use is rhade lhi^ughout pf fee- 
i.bdpks. arid lawyers’ . private papers. Indeed, 
one wants to iiehr more about some of the chst 
Prisst.asserablBs, notably. Henry SherfTeld, the 
ipurithn recorder of I, ^alwbury.-Sherfields’s 
aewU nt d| hiscon ve^l ion with Wilflanji Nay, 

■ - an' old friend who; ali Attorqey-Ge ue r^h ad 
; ;juitt. been to prosecute , hint lift Star 


Rule of law 


John Gardner 

H.McCOUBREY 

The Development of Naturalist Legal Theory 
210pp. Croom Helm. £27.50. 

0709946694 

The supposed “obligation to obey the law" has 
never generated more serious moral questions 
than it does now. Are we bound to respect the 
law, for example, when we protest about nuc- 
lear weapons? Are newspaper or television re- 
porters bound to respect censorship laws? 

The strength of political obligation in such 
matters is the concern of “naturalist" legal 
theory, which is committed to setting the limits 
within which the lnw is entitled to our alle- 
giance in spite of pressing conscientious diffi- 
culties. It is surprising, on this account, to find 
that H . McCoubrey’s new study offers few con- 
tributions to contemporary debate on any issue 
of conscientious concern. Instead, he traces 
the development of the “naturalist" technique 
from primitive times to the present. 

McCoubrcy attempts the excessively legalis- 
tic, and somewhat dubious, enterprise of clas- 
sifying a very diverse selection of political 
theories under the description of ‘‘naturalist". 
Unfortunately, his is a classification by carica- 
ture, as is evidenced by the way he contrasts 
"naturalist” theory and “legal positivism". 

"Positivist" theories are first characterized 
in a way that would cause their proponents to 
frown. Hart's The Concept of Law is seen as a 
thesis that laws are “rules” rather than "stan- 
dards", so that his “theory is essentially an 
attempt to recast classical positivism in a more 
sophisticated mode”. In fact. Hart's work is 
littered with examples of legal “standards" in 
action. McCoubrey also questions Hart's con- 
cept of “obligation", portraying it ns coercion 
at an institutional level. But this ignores (lie 
important possibility of meaningful obligation 
being established by social normalivity, which 
has been explored by Hans Kelsen and Joseph 
Raz. 

Then, “naturalism" and “positivism" are ex- 
plained as if, together, they exhausted the 
possible ways of thinking about law. Marxist 
legal theory and Ronald Dworkin’s liberalism 
are both admilted (tentatively) to the natural- 
ist camp, as “quasi-naturalist”. Here, howev- 
er, McCoubrey fails to acknowledge that legal 
theory has splintered well beyond the stage 
where "positivism” and “naturalism" are its 
crucial classifications. His examination of 
Dworkin, in particular, is a weak interpreta- 
tion of a very strong thesis. Surprisingly. 
McCoubrey does not even comment on the 
radical shifts of attitude revealed in Dworkin s 
most recent work. His Law's Empire (1986). 
with its arguably “positivistic" concentration 
upon the integrity of legal practice, is not 
referred to. 

■ McCoubrey’s study of traditional naturalist 
theory is very learned, but it combines uncom- 
fortably with a rather flimsy analysis of more 
recent political thought. Like Hart and Dwor- 
kin, Kant and Hobbes receive limited and ft: 
latively trivial consideration. The comparative 
completeness and technicality of more recent 
political theory may well mean that any brier 
analysis of it Is of little use. But the real mirt 8 ^ 
McCoubrey makes is in trying to treat po5 l ‘ 
Enlightenment liberal theorists as “naturalist 
avail. • ■ : i 

' The book has two genuinely stimulating 
chapters: one on Nazi law and the post-war 
problem^ it gave rise to, where McCoubrey 
uses legal materials to generate a set of novel. 

, critical conclusions; and a second In his concW' 
slon, where he begins to ask - too late in w® 
day - some of the important methodology 
. questions, answers to which can general 
. » theories of obligation. Could there ever be 8 
1 value-free purpose for law? Ai*e humanity aiH* 
equity settled moral norms? i • 

, The book. Is described by its author as w* 

. “outline" and it would be unfair to criticize it os 
■ tf.H were q piece of original political theory, 
i But T doubt whether it performs its a v0 ' Vc 
1 function particularly well, so uncomfortable 
the 1 relationship between jeprned analyst' 

: tjhicfc synopsis add genuine Interrogation ■ 
; : legal theory. The dvferwhelnriing impression. ■ 
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A taste for extremes 

" years an invalid. In 1951, when lie was about to tant facets of his life, about which the boy knew then walking twenty miles, a few years earlier 

Julian Symons take up u scholarship in Oxford, his mother nothing. MacBeth, whose gifts as a writer do he runs a successful small business selling glass- 

died from cirrhosis of the liver. not generally include effective understate- ware and butcher’s knives. The kind of mark 

OKORdKMAl'DKTII The memoir has two distinct kinds of in- inent, manages it successfully here. His father death and destruction made on him, and the 

Al’IiLldofllic War tcrest, the one implied in the title, anti the was n Lieutenant in the Home Guard, and attraction they held, is shown also in his work. 

INKpp. C ape. £10.95. effect of childhood unit ndulcscciU cams- heard an air raid warning. "He went out, not • An early poem, “The Knives”, is about the 

u 224 H24 36 1 trophes mi the personality of Cicorge Muc- too late in the evening, and walked towards the writer’s possession of “four knives that were 

Ucth, poet sincl prose writer. "A child of the office. I don’t know whether he ever got there made for killing”. One is "a neat little scissor 

War”, yes, MucBctli was that, hut what must .... But he never came back.” , for slitting, / An adam’s apple”, a throwing 

The jacket shows a young hoy and his parents: strike a reader is how little the war touched him The second half of the book loses something knife has “dried blood on the blunt edge”, 

the boy .smiling nnd eagerly expectant, the until his father’s death. There was rationing, of intensity, although the accounts of the boy’s Even in this memoir the image found fora 

father frowning, mouth firmly set anil in but ut least in the early years it was not severe, understanding that he would never play games permanent childhood scar is that it looks like 

appearance extremely tough, spectacled A gas-musk hud to he carried to school every after he recovered from rheumatic fever the lightning flash of the SS. 

mother looking easy, pleasant, rather elegant. day, but school went on with the usual minor (“from that day on my foot would never touch For the most part, however, the George 

The time is the end of the IWtJs or perhaps battles in which George readily joined (he calls a football again”), and of the family house’s MacBeth who was drawn compulsively to- 

early in the Second World War and the photo- hi mse l f ’* the George Raft of the violent cliipie” dismantling after his mother's death are as wards death and destruction, edited a collcc- 

yraph shows very well the qualities of George 'and gives a vigorous account of “pilling", the poignant as anything in the story. Again tion of Sick Verse and had his “Doomsday 

MacBeth senior and his wife, as their son de- practice of grabbing and squeezing testicles), physical relics ure retained, like his mother’s Show" performed at the Establishment, has 

scri bes t hern. The elder ticorgc had begun as u The family was not split up. and its fortunes recipe book and her crocodile skin handbag. moved into quiet middle age, in which he 

miner in his native Scull. uni. moved down tu flourished. The intense feeling MacBeth lias The success of George junior's courting days at values Victorian styles if not Victorian values. 

Yorkshire when taken on ns a draughtsman by for this first decade of his life is reflected in his Oxford was perhaps enhanced by the fact that The interest is shown in novels like his Dizzy's 

an engineering firm, and eventually had super* retention of many of its artefacts. A mechanic- lie wore his father's spats. Woman, and his admiration for Victorian Re- 
visory control of a drawing office at the al robin that nodded and pecked, cigarette One of the book's greatest virtues is the lion done in verse is characteristically extreme, 

handsome salary of £751) a yea i . He appears cards collected from liis father's two packets a implicit revelation of the effect that these tragi- In his introduction to the Penguin Book of 

forceful, confident, an awkward man to cross, day, tin- Coronation mug given to all school cully early deaths, and his own severe youthful Victorian Verse he says that Browning is poss- 

Amclia Mutton Mary Mann, his wife, wns an children, are still in his possession, along with illness, had on the writer's personality. He ibly “the most effective creator of character in 

antique-dealer's daughter. • nviicr of a street of his father’s set of drawing implements and (he evolved, perhaps consciously, a dramatic and English, after Dickens and Shnkespeare", and 

motiideriiig houses in Hamilton, and several patents he took out for a collapsible pit prop self-dramatizing figure, who faced the world praises the verse fiction of “Evans, Lee-Hnmil- 

in itches above her husband in the social scale. ;md ;i special pulley , which arc now framed on with u desire to “indulge (he life of the senses in ton. Brown. Dobson, Meredith, Morris and 

She was. however, content with life in what bet the wall of his son's study, liven the land-mine oriental splendour while discoursing in the thin Newbolt", regretting that they were “for many 

son calls (lie middle -middle class, although the that dropped al the end of the garden and lore accents of Puritan zeal”, as the dust-wrapper of . years sunk into the slough of abysmal neglect’’, 

definition is as shaky as similar ones made by out doors, broke furniture and shattered win- one of his poetic collections puls it. This attitu- Where, in spite of his best efforts, most of them 

Orwell, (’.in it he called characteristic of a duws was only a temporary nuisance, ami with- dittoing figure was no doubt created partly as a remain. He has always shown interest in such 

middle-middle class family to have had a car in six months the family were back in their shield against the hurts George MacBeth suf- minor Nineties figures as the sickly Eugene, 

but no telephone, like the MacBetlis'.' home again. fered in his first two decades, it was marked by Lce-Hamilton, an invalid who spent twenty 

Cicorge junior fb 1932) lived a secure, huppy The boy's immunity from the deeper stresses a desire for extremes, interest in physical pain. years on a wheeled bed suffering from what 

family life in Sheffield up to the age of nine, a of war ended with his father’s death. The most determination to defeat physical weakness and may have been purely hysterical paralysis. It 

life that was shattered when his father was memorable portrait in the volume is that of admiration for strength and success. A friend would not be at all surprising if George Mac- 

killed in I V I I by a British anti-aircraft shell ( ieorge senior, a picture all the more impress- at school is said to have shown a “will of steel" Beth’s next work, after this delicate and affect- 

which failed to explode in the air. I lircc years ivc because his son is aware that he writes with by charring his flesh with a lighted match, in his ing memoir, was a novel in verse about a Nine- 

latcr the buy had rheumatic fever , spent sever- incomplete knowledge, that there were aspects mid-twenties MacBeth defies a supposed heart ties figure, perhaps the short life and lingering 

al months in hospital, and remained for sonic of his father’s character, and perhaps impor- weakness by climbing Mount Parnassus and death of Aubrey Beardsley. 

Like nobody’s business Bubbling over 
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E, S. Turne r 

WILLIAM NORRIS 

The Man Who Fell from the Sky 

262pp. Viking. £10.95. 

0670KLVW9 


In the 1921 b Captain Alfred Loewenstein was 
the Great Clatsby of Thorpe Satchville, in the 
Melton Mowbray hunting country. Hugely 
rich, indiscriminate in his hospitality. he 
basked in an ambiguous war-time reputation; 
one rumour said he had “offered to buy back 
Belgium from the occupying Germans", which 
' would have been no small feat for a Whitebait 
quartermaster. Whereas Galsby ended up 
floating in a swimming-pool at West Egg, 
Loewenstein was found floating in the North 
Sea, having fallen from his private aircraft on a 
flight to Brussels in 1 92S. Was it suicide? Was it 
an accident? Was he pushed? 

Nearly sixty years on, William Norris cx- 
plprtt the mystery in the confidential, comc- 
doorstepping-with-me style now favoured by 
investigators of real-life riddles. “Advance 
praise" for this book comes from Sidney Kirk- 
patrick, who recently probed the puzzling 
death, in': 1922, of Wijliam Desmond Taylor, 
the Hollywood director (A Cast of Killers), 
"Authoni make great detectives", enthuses 
Kirkpatrick , which is as shaky a proposition as 
“Detectives make great aUihoct". ' 

Loewenstein. w« are told, “embraced the 
twentieth century like a. lover". Hi* financial 
wheeling and dealing began before 1914, ft w«&, 
not, however, until the 1920s that "the nuclear 
device that was Alfred Loewenstein seemed nv 
reach critical mass’ 1 , meaning (hat he then ex- 
ploded into fame as possibly the third richest 
, man in the world. Tlie "Belgian Grucstis*. was a 
V master of the flotation, Ilia cartel, the merger 
• and the iiew-fanglcd concept of the holding 
company; his interests included Brazilian trac- 
tion, British artificial silk and Belgian banking; 

pit his last Right Loewenstein took off in hjs 
Foklcer monoplane wifh a pilot,. co-pilot, male 
secreiaryj vflier and two typists. If he whs muf- 
Morris is soon convinced I Hat he 
vvas^sfll'itiiist have Men invn tha.plot, or had 
gufity knowledge or suspicions} tri which event 


typists in those days were a hardier breed than 
one had supposed. After the tycoon's dis- 
appearance various young men with inquiring 
minds went up in Fokkcrs and tried to open the 
passenger door against the slipstream, but 
failed. The police of Belgium and Britain did 
not greatly stretch themselves to solve the rid- 
dle; what happened in the air over internation- 
al waters was nobody’s business. 

The book sheds entertaining light on (he 
excesses of the 1920s. A supreme vulgarian, 
Loewenstein was said to have bought Hispano- 
Suiza limousines by the dozen at a discount, 
reselling any he did not need at the full price. 
He owned eight villas in Biarritz and Would 
book as many suites on an ocean liner. Much of 
the tale, however, is an account of market 
machinations and it takes stamina to keep Up 
with the financial plot. The task is made no 
easier by (he American printers, who seem to 
Lack a £rign;ins(ead of “£20,000" we are given, . 
ridiculously, '.'20,000 pounds”, os if the deals 
were in avoirdupois. To a large extent the au- 
thor works frpm newspaper files. On the prac- 
tical side he pays a useful visit with a tape 
measure to an aviation museum in Holland, 
seeking to establish a physical means by which 
foul play mi&hl have been facilitated. He suc- 
ceeds, astonishingly, in (raring the pilot's 
widow, who still had the business memos the 
financier was scribbling in flight. Tn the matey 
fashion of such investigations he tells how, on 
leaving a public house in Thorpe Satchyille to 
interview ancient inhabitants, he sucks a pep- 
'.permjnt to- spate aid ladies any beei fumes. 
Surprisingly; he oven reproduces the devious 
sort of letter lie writes to encourage oldsters to 
talk. There were times, Ncjrrii says, when he 
wondered why, he ever set off on nu apparent 
wild-goose chase. The answer i$ obvious; he 
could sec tiiefe-WBS a good lively book in it and 
that .he hod lit bn it real Class A mystery. 

V Many people, not least hfs follow. financier*, 
detested, Loewenstein, though; dot- enough 
perhaps to whnMo murder 1 him. Since this is 
essentially ^ whodunit, it Vfould be unfair to 
dame MrNorrisV prime suspect. He ends in 
the manner of a judge .chargthgn jury and asks 
" Wax ^-i^tiilty ofth* wimef” The j^wcrjnust 
be u Tqsmmdtng **NoLpWyvp' , y'/df of hanging 
evidence there is absolutely 

n ion»al /iUatv lltd eililfwtiP. • ■ 1 1 • ’ -'6 


Jill Neville 

MAYA ANGELOU 

All God’s Children Need Travelling Shoes 
208pp. Virago. Paperback, £3.95. 
0860687570 


Maya Angelou's endlessly spun-out auto- 
biography, now at Volume Five, has a bounce ■ 
and charm that con even sustain- the reader 
through pages of Honourable Mentions to all 
. hdr black colleagues. She relates long-vanished 
conversations in rollicking detail, drawing 
generously, one suspects, on artistic licence 
rather than total recall. Her special gift for 
sparkling yet relaxed imagery urges the reader 
ever onward. But it must be said that as the 
carousel of her life speeds up, her record of it. 
becomes less compelling. 1 Know Why the 
Caged Bird Sings is the first and best volume, . 
followed by Gather Together in My Name,- 
which covers her years as a prostitute and wait- 
ress and has slightly less pain and resonance. 
Volume Three, Singin' and Swingin' and. Cel- 
lin' Merry Like. Christmas is about her travels 
abroad as a singer; Four, 1 The Heart of a 
Woman , deals with her political awakening 
during the 1960s; All God’s Children Need 
Travelling Shoes is an account of.q busy so- 
journ in Ghana. She joined a small band of - 
American blacks who, entranced by the rhe- 
toric of Malcolm X, yearned to find their Afri- 
can roots. There is a marvellous episode when 
they stand together, outside the American 
Embassy in Accra jeering at the flag, but even- 
; tuafly; realize that they are nil as American its 
apple! piei : . - •: 

. As success accelerates , events cast a -shorter 
shadow. Everything Angelou touches upon is a - 
succeSs: singing, acting, writing, and above all 
tKc upbringing oJher L :soh;Ouy. U)vbh hnd 
• husbands code r nnd go and she is very Amer- 
ican iftdiped In. her Way of dropping (hem when' - 
the romance arid thrill hre gibrie. She Falls at !: 
; flnst.idgril for a hOrac-de^ef fiord Zaire, whp ' 
.sends; «- matebibake'r oyer'tdr her ; restaurant 
tabiOjBbt Ujshp I^ertehcr fo becomethe i 
: fol nuiq W f ari'Af rfeari tiac|- 


row. a word tjj^m (ltd ahthor, ‘ } ; .-T f.UKc ^ 


hem her in. Only her son really matters to her. 
"If I failed in that role, success in any other 
area would have little meaning.” Around her 
eddy the colour and rush and flower-and-sewer 
smells of Ghana during its optimistic phase. 
People stopped each other in the- street and 
said, “Oh, but life is sweet, oh, and the air is 
cool on my skin like fresh water.” 

Angelou hears about the "Beentos’’, people . 
who -have been to England and America and 
who cannot stop boasting about it. There is an 
attempt on President Nkrumah’s life and for- 
eigners like herself are suspected. A body lies 
unclaimed in the morgue for more than two 
days; this features as a big news story because it 
has never happened before. Is Ghana becom- 
ing callous like Europe,- the citizens of Accra 
wonder.. At last a family arrives to claim the 
body and Ghanaians breathe more easily; 

Before Angelou leaves Ghana she senses the 

exact placing of her ancestral roots, or rather • 
where (hey were ripped from the earth by 
slave-traders. This curious incident is redolent 
of reincarnation and somehow completely 
plausible. White-created black insecurity is al- 
ways present under the author's zippy surface, 
"Black and brown skins did not herald debase- 
ment and a divinely- created inferiority. We • 
were capable of . controlling our cities, 
ourselves and our lives with elegance and suc- 
cess. Whites were not needed to' explain the 
workings of the world, nop the mysteries of the 
mind."- But in Ghana for the-flrst time “we • 
could riot lay any social unhappiness or person- 
al failure at the door of colour prejudice." 

Angelou’s prose is always on the airy side, 
making light of boredom and difficulty. Even 

. so, it is hard to see how she can profess that she 

Had nqt noticed how niany times she had 
moved Guy from school to school. Occasional- 
ly. she seems to err oii thc.sJde of sentimental 
black agit-prop, but in the end she bubbles 
ovfer with the realization that issues are not as 
cleor-cyt as she once liked to thirik. ^er charm 
and gitiWirig success naturally involve her al- . 
ways iq the hub of things.' One gets an irrtpireps- 
ibii of unuttorablestrihgtli under allithc sosri' 
ness,: She ' is- wholly .persliasive ,as the orte- 
pahshtl mother who suc^eded iri bringing HP 
heF sprt aijd paying ajrtHe bliljf, and who, With , 
: tajeru.woqld haiije bceti praised iis a wnldf 

j; *' •! !;\ ■ 
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Essentially feminine 


Kathleen Adler 

NANCY MOWLL MATHEWS 
MaryCassntt 

l60pp- New York; Abrams. $35. 

0810907933 

MARGARET B. RENNOLDS t Editor) 

National Museum of Women In the Arts 
253pp. New York : Abrams. $35. . 

0810913739 

Born in 1844. Mary Cassatt spent part of her 
childhood in Paris and in Germany with her 
parents and her four siblings, before settling in 
Philadelphia, where she enrolled at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts n( the minimum 
age of sixteen. Unlike women students in 
Paris, who were barred from the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts until 1897, Cassatt was able to fol- 
low the same course of instruction as her male 
peers, including the attendance of life drawing 
classes. On returning to Paris in 1866, she was 
obliged to pursue such limited avenues of train- 
ing as were open to her: she copied in the 
Louvre, enrolled in the studio of the fnshion- 
abte portraitist Charles Chaplin, and took 
private lessons from Gdrdme. Nancy Mowll 
Mathews shows Cassatt both to have been 
single-minded in her determination to become 
a painter, and to have been rarely privileged in 


Radical views 


Elizabeth Cowling 

EUNICE LIPTON 

Looking Into Degas: Uneasy images of women 
and modern life 

256pp, with 8 colour and 125 black-and-white 
illustrations. University of California Press. 
£27.95. 

0 520 056043 


Degas’s attitude to his subject-matter has al- 
ways provoked controversy. A convert in the 
1860s from traditional academic classicism to 
the modem-life urban themes recommended 
by Baudelaire, he has sometimes been seen as 

■ a committed chronicler of French society at a 
particularly volatile period, but often as an 
artist for whom subject-matter was little more 
than a pretext for essentially formalist con- 
cerns. Degas's tone has proved no easier to 
define. Aloof arid secretive by nature, habi- 
tually ironic and acerbic in his utterances - 
especially in his utterances about women - he 
presents different faces at different times, con- 
tinually eluding any easy categorization. For 
Eunice Upton, however, Degas is a Realist 
. who grapples directly with contentious social 

issues; one who "consciously or uncon- 
sciously” expresses radical sympathies through 
. the radical structures of his works; and, more 
Particularly, one who, far from being a miso- 
gynist - the perennial myth about Degas - 
expresses, sympathetic interest In the lot 6f 
Women; Her reassessment of his imagery de- 
pends principally upon comparisons with con- 
temporary popular; art, Potentially, this is a re- 
. ’fcaljrig method" of approach. Looking into De- 
Sw is, however, too seriously flawed to be a 
yahmble addition to the literature. 

■ The. root of. the problem is pinpointed by 
jLipton herself. She has, she asserts, written 
"passion” and with “no pretense to objec- 
: : HvityV. Now, there are flashes of Intuition and 

■ i W j®® s ' ona ! stimulating perceptionsi but bit the 
*hole her; : gut-reactioris are not reliable, her 

1 ' scholarship is superficial, and her- insistence 
.^ari^bnje; The chapter, on the racetrack 
; • rs Vcase iri point. Usefufly she idenli- 

';fi« a;core of uncase, and ambiguity in- these 
: ?**P a Wy. urbape images!, But her analyses Of 
: " pictures arid her atterbpts lb cptegb* 

;:r;j^^hehv« mto. tWft distinct compositional 
. . types, onre, supposedly conventional; the .other 

both vricoriviheing rind juis- 
'■■■ ^IngVig other. Chapters it is the iricomplet^- 

scHolafsnip.wh.lfeh undermines 

For Instance, her suggestion 
wasfjing themselyc* 


her striving to attain this goal. Her family, 
particularly her mother, were encouraging, 
money was no object, and the strictures that so 
bound young Frenchwomen, like her Impress- 
ionist colleague Berthe Morisot, barely 
affected Cassatt as she and her friend Emily 
Sartain travelled in Europe. 

Ms Mathews’s handsomely produced mono- 
graph on Cassatt is divided into four chrono- 
logical sections. Of these sections, the first, 
"The Early Period (1860-1876)”, is the most 
successful in that it is here that Mathews’s fai- 
lure to establish the wider artistic context in 
which Cassatt worked is least significant . Much 
of the painter's work during this period has a 
Spanish flavour, for example the jaunty 
“Toreador Lighting a Cigarette” of 1873. The 
second section of the book, covering the “Im- 
pressionist Years (1877-1886)”, chronicles 
Cassatt's decision to accept the invitation of 
Degas to join the Impressionists, and her com- 
mitment to the idea of independent exhibitions 
from this point. Mathews accepts uncritically 
Cassatt’s remnrk to her hiogmphcr Achillc 
Segard in 1912: “I ncceptecl with joy. I hated 
conventional art. I began to live.” In the ah- 
scncc of documentation for this period, she 
relies on speculation about Cassatt's state of 
mind. Looking nt the 1877 independent exhibi- 
tion, for instance, she claims that Cassatt 
“must have realized that she had n lot of work 


to do before next year’s exhibition”, but she 
does not define what other artists, .specifically 
Degas, were attempting in their art, nor does 
she outline current artistic debates' abmil 
naturalism. 

It was in the lute ls7(ls dial Coss.nl pi oduccri 
several views of women at the theatre. While- 
some, like “The Logo”, present (lie women as 
desirable objects to be admired, “In the Box" 
and “At the Opera” depict women turning 
tlteir opera-glasses on mule members of the 
audience. Comparative illustrations would 
have been pertinent here, but while the range 
of Cassatt’s work is revealed and extremely 
well reproduced, the tiny illustration of 
Degas’s aquatint of Cassatt in the Etruscan 
Gallery at the Louvre is one of only four exam- 
ples of work other than Cassatt’s own in the 
book. Where Mathews cites other artists, the 
connection is not convincing: Cassatt’s small 
drypoint of 1889, “Woman with si Parrot", can 
surely not be seen, as Mathews claims, us “a 
duwn-io-cnrth translation of the same theme 
by Manet and Courbet painted in 1866”. 

The final sections of the monograph discuss 
Cassatt’s huge mural, “Modern Woman” , for 
the Woman’s Building of the World’s Col- 
umbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893; her 
prolific output of pastels, drawings anil dry- 
points of children, much in demand and often 
sold unfinished to dcnlcrs such us Ainbroisc 


Vollard; and her last years when her declining 
eyesight halted her production some time be- 
fore her death in 1926. A splendid visual intro- 
duction to the artist’s work, Mary Cassatt is 
disappointing tor the more specialized reader 
in its refusal to engage with critical issues. 

The National Museum of Women in the Arts 
opened in Washington recently, and the pub- 
lication of a lavish catalogue illustrating u 
selection from the collection, which ranges 
from the sixteenth-century Italian painter 
Lavinia Fontana’s “Portrait of a Noble- 
woman". elaborately dressed and bejewelled, 
fondling a small dog, to contemporary Amer- 
ican artists such as Nancy Graves’s ahstrnct 
collage-like work “Rhco", marks its inaugura- 
tion. This is the collection of Wallace anil 
Wilhclniina Holladuy. and it comprises paint- . 
ings, sculptures and many graphic works. It 
encompasses a liny, delicate watercolour and 
pencil study by Gwen John of a “Sealed 
Woman" and a huge and bizarre photorealist 
work of n woman adorned with a gypsy star on 
her forehead by the American painter Audrey 
Flack: the only common denominator is gen- 
der. The book is introduced by u brief essay by 
Alcssiindra Cum ini. who manages tactfully to 
raise issues such as ghettoizntion and the 
assumption of an "essential feminine", which 
nrc among the difficulties inherent in this 
venture. 


On a darkling plain 


ing". But her case would have had much more 
authority if It hod rested on the contemporary 
reviews in which Degas’s critics actually identi- 
fied his nudes as whores, instcud of on her 
dubious concoction of facts about the washing 
habits of women in France at the lime - prosti- 
tutes she claims, washed a lot, but respectable 
women did not. Equally, she makes some tell- 
ing comparisons between Degas’s austerely 
unerotic images and the soft-core pornography 
of popular representations of the Parisian blan- 
chisseuse. But a balanced view is only possible 
when “mainstream” realist 1 paintings are 
brought into the discussion. In comparison 
with a contemporary like Bonvin, who also 
painted laundresses, Degas emerges as a less 
committed documentary artist than she claims. 
And the parallels with Zola, whose L'Assom- 
moir centres on the life of a laundress, reveal 
just how 'selective and abstracted Degas's 
vision really was. 

Eunice Upton is concerned primarily With 
Degas’s depictions of women in the context of 
the complex social, political and artistic mores 
of the period. An ared of his work which should 
have provided her with an inexhaustible field 
of inquiry is his exceptionally subtle and penet- 
rating portraiture of the women he knew. The 
fact that she actually dismisses these portraits 
as "irrelevant” to her discussion is rather 
typical of her book as a whole. 

Never enough 

Norbert Lynton ■ • • 

OSKAR KOKOSCHKA 

Briefe ITT: 1934-1 9SJ 

Edited by Olda Kokoschka and Heinz 

Spielmann 

370pp. Dflsseldorfj Claasscn. DM68, . 

3546455843 ' - — ‘ 

the Second World War was a humiliating 
. period for Oskar Kokoschka. His self-regard 
! held up (“there is no great painter toilay other 
ithan myself’ he wrote ih 1947); -fort, few: ip 
‘ Britain wanted his art o.r hl&T liislriictipri. 
Prague, .where he had been fropii 1934 Until 
then, hud felt cofcniopoliian. He had painted 
' President Masaryk and harangued him about 
Comenius’s ideas on education ■ London. 

: “which serves, (he ; English in place of metro- 
polis", gave hiip no opportunities to shtpeorto 
. persuade. The 3 ritish lafck cuhur? as they lack 
sunshine, |ie wrote to Sthpfenbergj Jtew is-no 
soil for art (o roof lri- Two months e “flicr he 
had written rpAhgusiys Joty^ 

• 1 ''tremeridous, revival’,’ jnvlhe .arts, f e rtiiti iscpn t 
“.it “iij old AiiitW. l|m«. he>d 

n :tQ >1 LeK: e si. 


Anna Adams 

PETER FULLER 

The Australian Scapegoat: Towards an 
antipodean aesthetic 
69pp. Nedlnnds: Western Australian 
University Press. Paperback . £3.95. 

0855642459 

The Australian Scapegoat contains the texts of 
three lectures delivered in Australia by Peter 
Fuller, preceded by an introduction on a more, 
personal level. It also contains an appendix 
which summarizes the French critical reaction 
to the Australian exhibition in Paris in 1983 as 
well as a foreword by Bernard Smith which 
charts earlier visits to Australia by Kenneth 
Dark, Herbert Read and Cement Greenberg. 

The title of the collection is based on n 
glimpse of outback landscape which Fuller 
caught from a Land Rover window when 
travelling with a zoologist friend. “A mangy 
sheep stood in a landscape of skulls and dry red 
sand. Don said exactly what I was thinking 

‘The Scapegoat’.” Fuller goes on to say 

that in his opinion Australian painters were in n 
unique position to pick up the threads at exact- 
ly the point where British “Higher Landscape" 
had become evacuated, and failed, in the mid- 
nineteenth century. For the Australian land- 


for a British passport. 

The passport came through and freed him to 
leave the country. The war over, the United 
States offered exhibitions and teaching. Cen- 
tral Europe sought but its lost avant-garde. 
John Rbthenstcin and others prevented him 
from getting the 1948 Venice painting prize, 
voting Instead for“Brique-Brnque’\ yet Busel, 
Zurich, Hamburg, Oslo and Venice too 
wanted his work And his presence. The world 
could see thnt both had survived. lie was feted 
and reviewed. utid asked (6 lecture, broadcast, 
publish articles, give permission for his.plays to 
■ be staged . . . though never enoughs Moscow 
should read him; ‘ Berlin should sec his 
Orpheus. He wanted to paint Stalin, Gandhi, 
‘ the Fope. und huve (Item agree that .1 globnl 
schools curriculum nlone could save civjlizn- 
. : tibni “The youngudore nic"; he will show them 
die iVny back to hujmunist culture, In 1953 he 
. started his Salzburg Summer School of Seeing 
, arid settled near Geneva with' his. young wife 
Olda. 

’A fourth and final volume of letters is to 
follow, no doubt as well produced as its prede- 
cessofe; The index could, however; be more 
helpful. ■' , v ’ / : y- 


scape painter is compelled to begin with a con- 
spicuously godless, intractable terrain. The 
British “higher landscape" failed. Fuller 
thinks, because after Darwin it was no longer 
believed that Got! made the world. Landscape 
wits, therefore, no longer a sacred suhject, and 
landscape painting dwindled into topography. 

As an atheist nnd a Marxist, psychoanalytic- 
al art critic. Fuller believes that art is of con- 
cern to nil men and women becnusc it relates to 
our fundamental experiences, l-lc also believes 
that the “aesthetic dimension", peculiar to hu- 
man consciousness, is the one wherein we find 
life’s meaning, fn his first lecture, taking 
Matthew Arnold's "Dover Beach" us his text, 
lie attempts “to evoke the ways in which (he 
long withdrawing roar of the Sea of Faith re- 
veals naked shingles nnd a darkling plain”. The 
second lecture, delivered in 1984, compares 
George Orwell’s vision of the future with that 
of William Morris in News from Nowhere. 
(Morris, who saw the ethical and aesthetic 
objections >o industrial capitalism, is one of 
Fuller's heroes, though he admits that the 
sweet reasonableness of the simple - but over- 
decorated- society he describes might be diffi- 
cult to live with.} The third lecture discusses 
the tension between provincialism and interna- 
tionalism, and concludes that internationalism 
is provincialism, for it is always lookingover its 
shoulder. 

Australian painters such as Sidney Nolan, 
Arthur Boyd. Fred Williams and Godfrey Mil- 
ler were doing very well in the 1960s when 
Fuller, as a boy of fourteen, snw the exhibition 
of their work at the Whitechapel Gallery.. It 
seemed theii that something significant and 
original had arrived, and though the paintings 
showed a strange nnd unyielding terrain, they 
were of compelling strength and had evident 
meaning for people with no direct experience 
of Australia. But exhibitions of Australian nrt 
■ in.ihe 1 980s, Fuller says, have heen blighted by . 
"psqudo-'mler nationalism" and the mindless 
use of. the camera. He writes with passionate 
nnger of flib floating mass of current art for 
which he has coined the acronym B1CCA, 
short for Biennalc-Intcrnational-Cluh-Clriss- 
Airt. Nevertheless he secs cause for hope, both 
In the rcvivul of Interest in drawing and paint- 
ing, and in the thought of Gregory Bateson 
Who Iws recognised that "if nature is not tl(e 
product of mind, then mind itscIT is in.sonib 
sense, the -product of nature and Ls therefore ■ 
immanent in the .evolutionary structure - and 
objectively discernible outside of ourselves". 
Therefore landscape and natural forpis.caji . 
again become sacred subjects. 
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The ephemerality of translation 


Roy Karris asks why translations 
need to be so often replaced, and 
suggests that the ephemerality of 
late twentieth-century translation 
is of a different order altogether 
from that of earlier periods. 

Translation has proliferated since 1945 on a 
scale probably unprecedented in the history of 
Western culture: a proliferation sufficient to 
devalue the product and generate a predictable 
reaction. In the good old days, cynics some- 
times suggest, translations were made to last. 
Why in this degenerate age is the demand for 
new translations as constant as the demand for 
new clothes? Not necessarily because the old 
ones arc worn threadbare, or because we have 
grown out of them; nor are the new ones de- 
monstrably more durable or mure stylish than 
their predecessors. The invited inference is 
that the modern multiplicity of translations is 
simply part of the endless cycle of mass con- 
sumption of cheap cultural goods which char- 
acterizes our society. 

Pul-down explanations of this kind arc not 
easily dismissed. In part today's incessant turn- 
over of new translations doubtless reflects con- 
ditions of hook production and market forces 
which did mil obtain when Arelino translated 
Aristotle or Dryden Virgil. Doubtless, too. 
translation today is one of the communicu- 
tional lifelines of our global village, Bill there 
must he more to it than that. 

Obsolescence is an aspect uf translation ab- 
out which translation theorists tell us very lit- 
tle. and none of it fully satisfactory. We are 
fobbed off with stories about changes in lan- 
guage anti literary fashion, which would apply 
to any text whether it were a translation or nut. 
It is true enough that no one would nowadays 
describe Hector in Pope's words as "more than 
mortal strong", or select English rhyming cou- 
plets as just the right metre Tor conveying the 
sustained and sweeping movement of Homeric 
verse. But arguably Pope's verse has dated by- 
just 1 1 hour the right amount (for modern cars) 
to give it the patina appropriate to I {outer's 
archaic Greek. Such a patina would surely he 
preferable to (Ik sclf-conscious archaizing 
which Arnold dubbed “newmanization". We 
nre left with the frustrated feeling that problem 
and explanation just do not fit. It is all too 
templing to sublimate the dissatisfaction by 
conjuring up the vague ideal of a "definitive" 
translation, something the best translations we 

• can think of approximate to but never quite 
.reach; a version impervious to the passage of 
years, which coulu not be superseded. Its 
timelessness would match and so enshrine the 

. timelessness of the original text. Such an ideal, 
however, is not merely a contradiction in 
terms, but something infinitely worse: a stand- 
ing invitation to misconceive translation. 

It takes an experienced traveller in the 
realms of gold to distinguish that particular 
form of deception front the more widely de- 
■ no u need heresy, which would supposedly mis- 
lead us into taking the translation as offering an 
equivalent to the original. A cultural tradition 
in which translator* arc standardly denigrated 
as traitor* encourages this confusion, along 
. With related m (sconce plions which cumulative- 
. ly make It well nigh impossible for translation 
. to get a fair hpnring. If traitors deserve shhpjr 
mg anyway, why bother about the niceties of 
their transgressions or l the shortcomings of 
their nefarious works? 

• Imperfect though most translations nuty he. 

. there ha point about obsolescence worth milk- 
ing, and even worth dressing up ns n paradox. 
The mark of n perfect irnnSlulkui wmild ikit .be 
its perennially: far from it. The more perfect 
I lie- translation (he mure absolute its 
ephemerality, 

Perennial Ely of a superficial sort can still be 
bought fuirly cheaply. r Pqr cXiimplo. il is 
beyond the. twitch of (line to outdare a transla- 
tion of the’ Uftogai'ud Gita which gives us, us 
PrnbJiavhnUiitlit and is her wood's dues, sijith. 
lines as; ‘’You must know that whatever be- 
longs to the states of sntiwa, rajas and luipas, 

' proceeds, from me." But thru is because, the . 
translators have shirked the responsibility, of 
paying tis in honest verbal currency," and 
passed us the dud cheque of .footnotes rlather 
than risk English equivalents for' those three 
mystical f lindu forces. Depending on hoibypu , 


look at it. this is either perfect, timeless transla- 
tion. or no translation at all. 

More plausible counter-examples which at 
first sight puncture the paradox of ephemcral- 
ity spring readily to mind. Everything depends, 
we shall be told, on the subject- matter. Why 
would anyone need a new translation of Justi- 
nian’s Digest or the cookery book of Apicius? 
The provisions uf Roman law or Roman rec- 
ipes. however obsolete, do not alter. We may 
find them unpalatable in various respects, and 
their underlying assumptions an; based on his- 
torical conditions which we Imvc to under- 
stand. But once correctly translated, should wc 
not expect the translation to stand the test of 
time? 

Such an expect ntion already begs a crucial 
question of translation theory. It is interesting 
to rend (he most recent translators of Apicius 
on the efforts of their only known English pre- 
cursor. a cook by profession. Terms, they say, 
which he 

did not iiinlcrst.iucl arc - without much regard to 
rules of textual criticism - replaced by others which 
luoVctl mure likely to him l his method was hound 
to lead liim asuay even on culinary mutters. To give 
an example: disregarding all the literary f evidence, he 
huhlly cliii ms lhal garunt is a fish sauce of w hich little 
is known, svltcicns th/tatmen simply ilenotes any kind 
or liquid, and may therefore be translated as the 
occasion requires by “brut If nr "stock" or “court- 
bouillon". 

So being a professional cook, it scents, is the 
worst possible qualification for translating a 
cookbook: you may think your knowledge of 
(lie subject takes priority over a knowledge of 
the language. This is rather like claiming that it 
is preferable for a cartographer to understand 
the principles of projection than to he familiar 
with the terrain. 

An erroneous translation, to he sure, will 
always invite replacement. When Chapman 
mangles Hunter, as he sometimes docs, 
through misplaced confidence in the Latin ver- 
sion of Spondanus. then his translation needs 
revision. Even Chapman nods. But revising 
Chapman is not in he cqunted with retranslat- 
ing the /AW. Ir hits nothing to do with the 
problem of obsolescence. That problem only 
enmes into view when we start asking “Can a 
(good) translation become a poor translation 
in the course of time?" If so, then perhaps 
Chapman's mistranslations might, with good 
luck, turn into good translations eventually. 

Received wisdom has it lhal language is 
constantly changing, and English translators, 
ut least from Caxton onwards, have always 
tended to see linguistic change as the chief 
obstacle to contend with. They have seen it, 
furthermore, as an obstacle which guarantees 
that sooner or lateT the soundest of translations 
will come to (he end of its useful lire. Caxton 
confesses that when asked to revise the lan- 
guage of some "aide englysshe" documents he 
found the task beyond him; "I caude not re- 
duce ne brynge it to be vnderstnnden". The 
English of his own translation of Eneydos was 
dporqed to a similar fate. In principle, how-., 
ever, this kind of obsolescence loo takes us no 
further than acknowledging the necessity for - 
periodic linguistic revisions of a translation. It 
does not tukc us as far as positing the need for a 
rctranslation. What exactly is the difference? 

As George Washington Moon, tlmt acerbic 
nrid much neglected critic of Bible translators, 
once pointed out, it may matter a great deni 
whether oik presents the Revised Version as a 
. new translation .of 1 he Holy Scriptures, or 
whether one presents it as the Authorized Ver- 
sion with abmfc 30.IKW corrections. (Any uni- , 
versily enlightened enough to introduce a ‘ 
course on the sociology of t ranslat ion would do 
well to place Moon's masterpieces of invective 
■ The Revisers' English and The Bishop's. Eng* 
fish alongside Etienne; polct and George 
Campbell ev prescribed texts on the; syllabus,) 
What. substantive issue could possibly turn on 
the finicky distinction between “retriiitslacitiii" 
and "revision I*? One need riplylook'hu^kio 
the polemics which reverberated throilglt 
. Victorian England on the tpicstton^qf which 1 
vcrhEqn of the Bible Was- lo be used in cKfiittiv ; 
. hjb less important i n' that' riiissionaty agi) Wife ' 
whether the Revised; Version cOufd j-jhei- 
accepted a> apt hemic tmdjSr the Statures 
Brifish and Foreign B iW^ Society: Forttmakei.' 
n difference whether iranslniti^ .ihink^pi^tf; 
translation c?f the Hew TcStj^icni vrili bc' reHii ' 
ntilybyihose whose niilivclw^^ 


In a sneiolinguislic context in which English is 
on the way to becoming an international lan- 
guage, it is neither hypercritical nor facetious 
to ptiinl out, as Moon does, that anyone who 
renders the Greek of John 1 :6 as “There came 
a man. sent from God, whose name was John" 
is inviting half the world to believe in a divinity 
called John. 

Modern translation theorists prefer to put 
changes in translation under the microscope of 
stylistic analysis. Moon's example, as it hap- 
pens, has also more recently been seized upon 
by Eugene A. Nida, who draws our attention 
to four translations of the same verse. The 
American Standnrd Version of 1901 retains the 
King James wording of 1611: “There came a 
man, sent from God, whose name was John". 
The Revised Standard Version of 1946 alters 
this to: “There was a man sent from God, 
whose name was John". Phillips’s New Testa- 
ment of 1958 says: “A man named John was 
sent by God". The New English Bible of 1961 
reads: “There appeared a man named John 
sent front God”. When these four versions are 
submitted to Nkla’s complex evaluation, based 
on deviation from a hypothetical “minimal 
transfer” procedure from Greek into modern 
English, duly “weighted" for relative import- 
ance, it emerges that Phillips represents the 
most radically innovative translation, followed 
by the New English Bible. So far, so good. But 
one might also add: so what? Stylistic grading 
exercises give us no purchase at all on the 
question of whether later translations changed 
in response to considerations of the kind which 
exercised George Washington Moon. 

How ninny luckless heathen actually ended 
up as worshippers of a non-existent deity John 
is neither here nor there. To grasp the validity 
of Moon's point is to sec that the problem of 
obsolescence is not confined to cases in which 
linguistic evolution had made an earlier trans- 
lation read awkwardly or nonsensically. What 
changes need be neither the language nor the 
interpretation of the original text, but simply 
the communicational task of the translator. 

A translation may need replacing, then, for 
reasons unconnected with the fact that linguis- 
tic ciiHngc has rendered some of its terms in- 
comprehensible or archaic and its style old- 
fashioned, stiff and stilted. It may need replac- 
ing because its audience has changed. But what 
may also change over the years, and change 
independently of any of the factors so far men- 
tioned, is the concept of translation. Here we 
begin to get to the heart of the question of 
obsolescence, and what is needed goes beyond 
any reviser’s remedy. 

Those inclined to doubt whether the concept 
of translation (as distinct from acceptable 
styles of translatipn) has ever really changed 
may argue that all translation involves, in 
whatever degree or manner is deemed appro- 
priate, fidelity to the original. But (he notion of 
fidelity to an original is itself problematic, and 
the problems by no means confined to transla- 
tion or to the literary arts. An example for 
comparison, which also brings out how culture- 
bound are concepts of mimesis, is provided by 
Sir Thomas Roe’s anecdote about the emperor 
Jahangir's court painter. When challenged to 
produce a copy of a European original which 
would be indistinguishable from it, the Mughal 
artist painted a version of the subject quite 
brilliant in its own terms, but which failed to 
deceive the English ambassador. The court 
painter's notion of copying "mdistinguishably" 
was evidently to render the composition anti 
modelling of the original exactly, but io ex- 
ecute h pictorinlly as if it were a Mughal . 
painting. •: ' : 

Our modern t ranslators’ potion of fidelity to 
the original fexjt, ), G; Weightman has. argued; . 
become firmly established only relatively re- 1 
(Jcrilly in cultural history -perhaps during the 
past hundred yearn or so. The thesis -piay be 
difficult to strain in quite such a bald form, ’ ■ 
although Weightman cjt?sev|dence whlch can- 
irolbegainsaid, ft inclydesFlorip’s translation ’ 
Montaigne, North's; Plutarch, find French 
- eighicenih-cohtury .Versions .of Shakespeare, 
where Various dctpils of the'ttcfJbn of the plays ; 

\ were ^etttd^to s ul l : ;^iitempqrbry Frehch 
(l^kis rathferlike the eloquent example' 

: ,flM h * Q osN Museum’s; 8e^pt eeil f h^intury : 
'■ Part’s' eh paving 'of.?' 

inhere tHMrttirin^ , 

■ :,: S 
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bed linen ought to be.) There is no doubt that 
Weightman is right, at least to the following 
extent. The dividing line between what is 
accepted as translation and what is regarded as 
adaptation may shift in the course of time. Or it 
may simply not be clearly drawn at all at certain 
periods. 

In turn, fluctuations in this dividing line may 
be determined by social factors which trans- 
lators themselves are not conscious of and 
which modern translation theory has not even 
begun to weigh. Thus when Caxton says M I 
have but folowed my copye in Frenshe as nygh 
as me is possyble" the interesting question is' 
not whether he always did. which we shall nev- 
er know. Rather, the interesting questions are 
how nygh this proclaimed criterion takes him; 
and what that concept of fidelity to the original 
tells us about the cultural context within which 
Caxton was working, 

Similarly, when Dryden, qua Translation 
theorist, distinguishes between metaphrase, 
paraphrase and imitation, and overtly aims to 
make Virgil speak such English us Virgil would 
himself hnve spoken had he been born in Eng- 
land “and in this present age", it would be folly 
to ask whether Dryden succeeded. The ques- 
tion is unanswerable. A more profitable in- 
quiry is where he got this notion from, and 
what it tells us about the conceptual framework 
within which we have to situate Dryden's view 
of language. 

All this throws intermittent light on any de- 
mand for new translations. But it does not 
explain why, for instance, between 1947 and 
1972 there were no less than eleven German 
translations of The Picture of Dorian Gray, nor 
why between 1949 and 1969 there were at least 
eiglit English translations of Madame Bovary. 
Translating Wilde or Flaubert into another 
modern European language is, after all, a re- 
latively straight forward enterprise. It is not 
like the nightmare of cultural anisoniorphism 
which lies in wait for the European translator 
of Basho or the Rig Veda. What kind of phe- 
nomenon, then, is this apparently pointless 
and endless succession of new translations? 

It can be argued that translation has always 
been characterized by its ephemerality, but 
that its ephemerality has simply become more 
conspicuous in modern times because of condi- 
tions favouring the commissioning and pub- 
lication of more translations. There is also a 
quite separate case for the claim that the 
ephemerality of later twentieth-century trans- 
lation is of a different order altogether from' 
that of previous periods. The key to that differ- 
ence was a critical mutation in the twentieth 
century’s criteria of textual identity. What 
changed was not the concept of translation as 
such (which had always fluctuated between 
specifiable extremes, at least in European liter- 
ature) but rather the concept of a text simple 
ter. Post-war translation was done by and fora 
generation which , consciously or. unconscious- 
ly, had already absorbed the lessons of struc- 
turalism.' . 

. Once the long-entrenched Western concept 

of a language had at last been turned inside out 
by Saussure, new and searching questions were 
bound to be asked concerning the status qi 
texts and their interrelations, Structuralism 
brought a new emphasis on the uniqueness of 
dvery text arid of every language. At the same • 
time, the historical transmission of a text from 
one generation to the next becarrte part of O’ • 
achronic linguistics, and its translation a pomt 
of contact between one synchronic cultural syst 
tern and another. The dialectic of structuralism 
is based on an opposition, between^ fhe 
ephemerality of parole and the immutability ol 
/aqgue. The idea thnt a text qua parole can W : . 
related to other texts- only through the stnK* 
lutes of langue simultaneously subverts the ow. 
views of translation arid projects a new one. , ... . 
undermines all earlier notions of obsolescence, 
and of fidelity to the original- The profession 
rhetoricof fidelity carries on, bill cpmes tone 
reinterpreted in the light .of a new sense® •/. 
unfranslatability. Translation is dead: Jong » 

translation. Translation is dead because mie ;•/ 
'lingual equivalence is an idusion. Translation 

immediately reborn because the v prijiriRcy .--.tj ; * 

; synchrony makes bilingualism possible. 

; ; ;Tjhis neonate translation * however, i,; ; 

fermswijhltsoVnephemerailty byrecogai^J;^ 
'thittit (fas rip cj’aiin to. v^dftyjqtbek. thott ; 

hUtpHbai : stmeme/tt.ahd like ; all hmtpfij -w- 

• i.-'. 1 ■- •. >■ • . V : : 


V. S. Naipaul 

jj f - I have just finished reading with 
roounting astonishment Peter Kemp’s apprais- 
al ofV. S. Naipaul. in the guise of a review of 
The Enigma of Arrival and a recent academic 
study of Naipaul (August 7). The concerns and 
biases Mr Kemp plucks from Nuipaul’s books - 
ihtir moroseness, their vision of political 
catastrophe, their repeated featuring of lonely, 
isolated characters - hardly constitute the 
overwhelming case against Naipaul that Kemp 
seems to assume they do. I would agree that 
Naipaul does not provide an alluring picture 
either of marriage or of casual sex, and does 
ool modulate his despair over the fate of the 
a-cokmial societies. I'd agree, too, that his 
nark reflects a great deal of personal distress. I 
am surprised that Kemp did not also point out 
that Naipaul lacks a sense of humour. 

It seems to me that most of what Kemp 
observes about Naipaul's work could be recast 
a part of the description of a great writer with 
a tragic sense of the human condition and of 
contemporary history. Swift and Gombrowicz 
andCiline were not paragons of psychological 
normality, did not present balanced views, and 
werenot encouraging about the personal or the 
political future, either. 

Perhaps Kemp takes Naipaul to be some 
Und of journalist, because he writes about his 
navels and because his fiction draws on 
experiences recounted in his non-fiction. But 
even a journalist shouldn't be chastised for not 
providing us with positive heroes - much less 
hr not being one himself. 

And, yes, Naipaul does repeat himself from 
took to book. This is standard practice for a 
■liter with a real voice; that is, a real writer - 
whowrites out of obsessions, out of a tempera- 
mem. Itis true that Naipaul “keeps uncovering 
thesame pattern" when he travels. He doesn't, 
doubtless, understand everything that passes 
before him. He understands only a few things, 
profoundly. 

'Despite the formidable literary powers that 
tote accompanied his impressive peregrina- 
tionf and "the surface diversity he ‘can so 
brilliantly depict", here is Kemp, in the final 
paragraph of . his formidable dismissal of 
Naipaul, bidding to make marginal what is, 
and must be, central: the writing. We’ve 
ifwady had some ritual saluting of the merely 
bkiwy (“passages of elegiac, lapidary prose”) , 
“ *e can feel at ease with the philistine 
pay-off: "a morbidly solipsistic work". Well, 
m *ylK. . . judged by the standards of Psychol- 
°H 101. But a profound,, and profoundly 
."petting book, judged as literature. For in this 
,aea J n *nt of The Enigma of Arrival, litera- 
^ e what gets, left out: the standards 
appropriate for judging literature, at the level 
a *bich Naipaul performs. His views, dbses- 
^ssnd his distress arc thos.e of a magnlfi- 

Important writer - one of the handful of 
foai breed a live today.. • 

j u $AN SONTAO. 

^Straus and Giroux, 19 Union Square West, 

York, New York 10003. 

'Anti-Calvinists' 

While I would concur that its publication 

an important contribution to debate, I 
,001 share Cohr^d Russell’s unbounded 
^usiasni (Letters, August 2 i) for Nicholas 


Tyacke’s Anti-Calvinists. The challenge to the 
old thesis of Anglican-Puritan dichotomy was 
effectively delivered long ago by Patrick 
Collinson; while he valuably reinforces (hat 
challenge, Tyacke lends to manufacture 
another dichotomy that is as misleading. 

With Professor Russell's depiction of “a 
struggle between groups” I have no difficulty, 
but this is not the “shared Calvinist middle 
ground" of which Tyackc writes. Russell's 
other assertions are more contentious. If 
James I was "always ready” to allow the 
Calvinists “dominance" (I did not use the word 
“monopoly") why did he resist their efforts at 
explication of the Thirty-Nine Articles or for 
official adoption of the Lambeth and Irish 
Articles? And why did he advance to sees and 
influence Bucke ridge, Howson and Neile who 
were evidently unsympathetic to them? While 
there was indeed opposition to Charles I from 
within the Jacobean establishment, Jacobean 
bishops (including Morton} also came to the 
fore in the Caroline Church. 

As for Charles I's reiteration of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, 1 find Russell's position puz- 
zling, since I cannot detect the sinister intent lie 
finds in Charles's declaration that the articles 
“contain the true doctrine of the Church of 
England" and sliould not be drawn “aside any 
way” but taken “in the literal and grammatical 
sense". Since James I himself had in 1622 
forbidden preaching "the deep points of pre- 
destination, election and reprobation", 
Charles (whatever his different attitude to 
ceremonial uniformity) appears in this to have 
left the goalposts where they were - indeed to 
have endeavoured to ensure that (he game was 
played peacefully and by the rules. 

KEVIN SHARPE. 

Department or History, University of Southampton, 

‘ High field, Southampton. 

The Status of 
Psychoanalysis 

Sir, - John D. Sutherland ( Letters, August 14), 
. commenting on Peter Lomas's review , of 
1 Winnicott’s letters, manages to confuse a 
number of issues and thereby miss the point. 
First , it may be true that theories or ideas about 
child development can be derived from 
psychoanalytic therapy and these ideas in turn 
can v sometimes, be made subject to scientific 
investigation and testing; and it may further be 
true that these newly tested ideas can be fed 
back into therapeutic practice. These facts, 
however, make no difference to the question of 
the scientific status of psychoanalytic practice 
' itself. The fact that dreams, poetry, conversa- 
tions or therapeutic encounters may either 
produce or embody ideas subsequently cap- 
able of translation into scientific generalization 
or theories does not thereby make the poetry, 
dreams etc more scientific. This confusion of 
issues leads Sutherland to misunderstand 
Lomas’s point about the importance of the 
person of the therapist in the practice of 
analytic psychotherapy; an Importance which 
it is difficult adequately to understand br 
theorize about while the practice of therapy is 
confused with the theories which (partially) 
inform it and sometimes derive from it. 

Second, Sutherland calls on John Bowlby.s 
work' in support of his thesis. A recent 
Interview with Bowlby (Free Associations, b) 
strongly suggests that he - did not see his 


^ YEARS ON. 


theories of development ns supportive of 
psychoanalytic orthodoxy (nor supported by 
it), and that he did make :t clear distinction 
between therapeutic practice and scientific 
research. While Bowlby's and Winnicolt’s 
ideas have many similarities, they are based on 
quite different premisses a ml pi imriples. 

ROGER BACON. 

Cambridge I’svchui humpy Practice. 20 Ncwnliiun 
Road. Cambridge. 

'Going by the Book' 

Sir, - Lynn Struve's account (August 14) of the 
frustrations suffered in the National Beijing 
Library may evoke sympathy. But lest the 
nccount be accepted us being invariably typical 
of the experiences of foreign sinologists who 
seek facilities for research in Chinn, may I 
record that I found little difficulty in that same 
library lust year. 1 asked to examine copies of 
some rare editions of the Po-liu I’wtig; the 
microfilms were produced without delay for 
use in machinery that was more up to date than 
that which cun always be found in some of the 
learned libraries of the United Kingdom. 

MICHAEL LOEWE. 

Faculty of Oriental Studies. University of Cam- 
bridge, Sidgwick Avenue, Cambridge. 

H. L. Mencken 

Sir, - Richard King’s review of two books of 
H. L. Mencken’s letters (July 17) contains u 
common misapprehension about the great 
Mencken: “Yet by the 193fls he had become u 
cranky reactionary, inveighing against Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and all his works" (my emph- 


asis). Mencken in fact “became” nothing ol the 
kind. As lie described his own intellectual de- 
velopment, “Oil all known subjects, ranging 
from aviation lit xylophone-playing, I have 
fixed and invariable ideas. 'I hey- have not 
changed since l was four or five years old." 

The views that caused him to oppose vio- 
lations of free speech and favours to business, 
such as the tariff, in the 1920s were the same as 
those that caused him to oppose the encroach- 
ments of the New Deal bureaucracy in the 
1930s. Motivating him in both decades was a 
principled commitment to individual liberty. - 
As he put it. ”1 believe in only one thing and 
that thing is human liberty .... f am against 
any man and any organization which seeks to 
limit or deny that freedom." 

SHELDON L. R1CHMAN. 

Institute for Humane Studies, George Mason Uni- 
versify, 4400 University Drive, Fairfax. Virginia 
22031). 

Classical and Romantic 
Music 

Sir, - Burry Millington, in his letter of August 
21 replying to my review of Arnold Whitt all’s 
Romantic Music and Julian Rushton’s Classical 
Music (August 7), mistakes mu. 1 am not 
suggesting that musicology should limit itself to 
the “academic and technical'*. What concerns 
me is that so much music history written for (lie 
“general reader” is intellectually unadventur- 
ous, “dutiful. unimaginative in its discourse mid 
relentlessly chronological. 

RUPERT CHRISTIANSEN. 

4 Downs Park Rotul. Loudon EH. 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS. 


1937, carried a review of 
Soviet Understanding, from 
“ W extracts are. taken ; ' . 

begins by drawing a 
j”WM°ri. which he makes fundamental, 
(rod Westcrn-EurOpean 


itojT Soviet ciifceri thought arid action are naively'; 
ihkiltaw * single psycho-physical way of living. 

• (he thought and action $re separated, 

•riiikji? ^ ^^^hling'the humdrum: Wny of life, the 
unintelligible Indulge 






h iihil.bsqphic hutndnisni As a 
SWPw!; whiefi ^“envisages a 
bt ■ C;u Iti vated , ' we U -nie ani ri g , 
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wear lorge black bow ties and peasant girls 

^Russ^Tnot n Wl like that. To begin with, . 
the theory of the Soviet State Is Marxian, which 
means that evil is not regarded as nn affliction 
sent from Heaven which man must endure, but 
as a challenge fo the resources of science ond 
the ingenuity of men’s minds. Second y. the 

' actualltyof the Soviet State i* Russian, tisno 

• abstract proletariat that lines up to pass before; 
Lenin’s tomb, but "RussiAn mon ond women in 
cotton shim \^ith' embroidered edges, r they 
have their Russian background, too, of oppres- 
S'-ah* brutalization, whioli hAs «pn«ed 
itself now in nn oppress ive a rid brutal assertion 

' ' * came because ■■ theVpe'c^fe. canid nalonge^. 
endure ihe incresisinglyrhilreji candipops of , 

• f ?tteife'’ ■■ 


Anna Adams's mosi recent collect ions of poems arc Dear Wut ciirand Trees In Sheep Country . both published 
ill 19R6. 

Kathleen Adler is the author (will* Tamur Garb) of Berthe Mornvt. which appeared earlier this yenr. Her 
Manet will be published In October. 

G. P. Butter is Professor or German at the University of Bath. 

John Butt is a lecturer in Spanish at King’s College, London, His books include Writers anil Politics in Modern 
Spain, 1979. 

Lesley Chamberlain’* Food and Cooking of Russia was published fti 1982. 

David Coward Is a lecturer in French at the University of U:eds. and the author of 77w Dreyfus Affair. 1983. 
His translation of La Dame mix cmntiias will be published In the World s Classics scries shortly. 

Elizabeth Cowling is a lecturer in the History of Art at the University of Edinburgh. 

Dick Davb is Northern Arts Literary Fellow at the. Unit e. sides of Newcastle and Durhnm. He has "unstated 
several works by Natalia Ginzburg, Including her most recent novel. The City and the House. 1986. 

D. J. Enright’s The Alluring Problem: An essay on Irony was published Iasi year. 

jean Floud was Prinripnl of Newnhatn College. Cambridge, from 1972 tn 1983. She is the utuhorfwiih Warren 
Young) or Dangerousness mid Criminal Justice. 1981. 

Peter France Is Professor of French at the University of Edinburgh. His edition of Rousseau’s Confessions was 
published earlier tty's ys 8r - 

P. N. Furbank is Visiting Professor in Literature at Ihc Open University, and the author of /tofu Svevo: The 
man ami the writer , : 1966. His latest book is Unholy Pleasure : The Idea of social class. 1985. 

John Gardner is a Fellow of AH Souls College. Oxford. 

Victoria Glendinn lag's biography Rebecca appeared earlier this year. 

Tom Hadden is Professor of Emergency Law at Queen’s University. Belfast, and is the author of Ireland: A 
positive proposal, 1985. 

Rov Harris is Professor of General Linguistics nt the University of Oxford. His hooks include The Origin of 
Writing, 1986. and a translation of Snussures Cours de liriguistique gtotrale. for which he was awarded the 
Scott MoncriefT Prize. 

Barbara Held! is the author of Terrible Perfection: Women and Russian literature . which will be published in 
the autumn. She is Professor of Russian Literature at the University of British Columbia. 

E. W. Im’s books include The Common Lawyers of Prc- Reformation England: Thomas Retell: A case study. 
1983.’ 

D- ^ n. Jones was Assistant Editor of the Listener from 1973 to 83. His novels include Parade in Paris. IV68. 
Jonathon Keales's books include Handel: The man and his music. I9S5. His novel. The Strangers' Gallery, is 
reviewed on page 929. 

Brian Leo is Professor of American Studies at the UnivcrsityofNottingham. His American Fiction: 
will be published next month. 

Anno Laura Lepschy is a lecturer in Italian ut University College London, and the author (with Giullo 
Lcpschy) of The Italian Umguage Today: 1977, 

John Lewis's books include Typography: Basic Principles: Influences and trends since the IVilt century. Jy64. 
Wm. Roger Louis is Kerr Professor at the University of Texas. Austin, und a Fellow of St Antony’s College. 
Oxford. His 77ie Last Three Viceroys will be published in the autumn. 

Norberi Lynlon is Professor of History of Art and Dcnn of .the School of European Studies at the University of 
Sussex. He is working on an Interpretative account of Russian Modernism, to be published next year. 

JUI Neville’s most recent novel lx Last Ferry tv Manly. I9H5. 

David Piper's most recent book Is The Image of the Puri: British poets and tltcir portraits. 1983. 

Stephen Plaice Ls co-transliitor of Urnsl Ulnch's The Principle uf Hope. 1986. 

guv Porter iin lecturer nt the Wellcome Institute fot the History of Medicine. Londun. His mosi recent book 
is English Society In the Eighteenth Century. 19R2. 

Jane Roberts b Curator of the Print Room at Ihc Royal Library, Windsor Castle. 

Richard Shannon Is the author of Gladstone and die flntgariaq Agitation. iS70, 1975; Volume One of his 
Biography of Gladstone tvns published in 1 l W2. ' • 

A. W. B.Simiuon's Legal 7?io»rv rifji/ Legal History: Essays on the amt own law has just been published. 
John Stevens Is. the author of 3/iiriV and Poetry in the Early Tudor Court. 1961. His most recent publication is 
. Word\ aiui Music hi the Middle Ages. IW6. ... 

Randall Stevenson is a lecturer in Eligibly Litera ture ill ihc Uoftbrsiiyof Edinburgh, und author of The British 
Novel Since the Thirties. 1986. 


Julian Symons's books Include The Hpnm Thirties. 1976. l-ija BlonJy Mtmler: From the detective story to the'* 
' crintc novel: .1 history, 1972. winner or the Edgar Allan Poe Award, was retailed in paperback ItMft year, ■, 
E. S. Turner's books include pear Old Blighty i ItWI. umJ /lM ABC of Nostalgia: I9R4.' : 

J. j. White is Reader in Gentian ut Klfig’s. College. London, and the eo- editor nf Mttsi! it 
"Adrian. WaoWrUifr/h'li, :of ;All^odj8''Gd|jL^e. Oxford. . ? r . 


in Foftts'j W8£i. . 
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COMMENTARY 

Drawing in the reins 




OMMENTAKY 


Peter France 

AMON uTkKIIO V ~~ 

Unde Vnuyu 
M.ROCOVSKV 
1'he History iifa Uoi.se 
KingVIhcalrc. Edinburgh 

Those two productions from the Gorky 
Theatre of Leningrad, both directed by Geor- 
gy Tovstonogov. were pail of a massive Soviet 
presence in the first week of the Edinburgh 
Festival. There was also, in u running confer- 
ence on the cultural implications of glasnnst. a 
very interesting discussion on the theatre in 
which Tocsionogov and his leading actor 
Evgeny l.ehedev took pari. Both spoke 
feelingly of the need to preserve the art of the 
actor against the pretensions of directors, and 
both declared their allegiance to Stanislavsky. 
Not. however, the dogmatically interpreted 
Stanislavsky who was for so long thrust down 
unwilling throats, but a more flexible and in- 
spiring model who can coexist fruitfully with 
others, notably Brecht. Untie V' tiny a is certain- 
ly a vindication of their faith in the master. 

This account of Chekhov's bitter comedy is 
uiulcmoiisti.iiive hut deeply felt. 'I he text is 
spoken in an uitcmphatie way. almost throw- 
away at times, with very little of the sonorous 
clorjucuce that has often characterized Russian 
theatre. (Indeed the loud presence of simul- 
taneous translation in Edinburgh often 
drowned the Russian.) Words and pauses are 
allowed to make their inimitable music, which 
reaches depths of poignancy in the long si- 
lences. repetitions and changes ot lone of the 
final scene. All the actors seem to play their 
parts from deep inside, often suggesting strong 
and complex emotions with small gestures and 
imperceptible changes of attitude and express- 
ion. Oleg Basilashvili as Vanya looks rather 
like a crazed Spike Milligan, staring 


wildly, fidgeting with ;i great cravat, madden- 
ing and selfish, but pathetically anxious for 
warmth and love. Kirill Lavrov finds the right 
combination of decency and dejection for Dr 
Asl rov: in the "forest speech" of Act Three the 
blend of embarrassed comedy, ecological con- 
viction and crude urgency as lie nnd Elena 
Andfcyevnn lean together over the maps is 
masterly. Natalya Danilova as Elena is a 
beautifully judged siren, petulant and resigned 
by turns. Tatyana Bedova's Sonya, though she 
seems too pretty at first, grows in careworn and 
tragic dignity. Evgeny l.ehedev, sit the oppo- 
site extreme from his portrayal of oppressed 
goodness in the History nf ti Horse, gives a 
brilliantly comic, yet still sympathetic vignette 
of the awful professor. The actors have worked 
together for years, and provide the ideal team- 
work for Chekhov's finely balanced text. What 
is more - and this is something one rarely finds 
in Western productions - they all look right. So 
too does the set, particularly the final sad in- 
terior with its dust covers, wooden floor and 
pointless map of Africa contributing to the 
atmosphere of decent desolation. Outside we 
licur wind. rain, slot ms, dogs, birds, carriages 
arm ing amt departing . hut inside the meaning- 
less life will go on - it is a pity though that at the 
very end. in counterpoint to Sonya's d reams, 
the set opens out on to a revolving and sunlit 
eternal Russia. 

I hide Vanya is a desperately static play, 
more so than the Cherry Orchard or Three 
Sisras. and in the first half of this production, 
especially the nocturnal Act Two. there are 
tunes when the low-key playing leads to a loss 
of tension. In the second half, though, the 
rhythm is just right, the treii/ied shooting 
scene giving way to the seemingly endless 
sweet sorrow of the endgame as life recedes, 
leaving Sonya and Vanya to a life of work 
without hope. Nu perestroika in sight. 

The new age of glasnost was the theme of 


Little mothers and lost boy 


Victoria Glendinning 


J.M. BARRIE 
Mary Rose 
Greenwich Theatre 


Mary Ruse is J.M. Barrie at his most fey. The 
big surprise is that it is still possible to enjoy the 
play. He was an unusually com pe tent writer for 1 
the theatre, however suspect his fantasies. 
Mary Rose, a late play, is a conflation of his 
lifelong obsessions: “little mothers" who arc 
lost girls, lost boys who don't grow up, magic 
islands nnd never-never-lands, with bereave- 
ment denied, age defied, and the parsing of 
time blotted out. 

Mary Rose is an adorable girl who falls in 
love with an udarable hoy, marries, has a baby, 
‘and then disappears mysteriously on a small 
island in Scotland. Her parents have' always 
worried about her; she disappeared on' the 
same island once before, when she was eleven, : 
and had never been quite the same since. This ' ■ 
time, twenty ’five years pass before she reap-, , 

. pears. There is a moment of genuine theatrical 
frisson when her middle-aged husband says. 
"Mary Ruse is coming across the fields. w She 
is, of course, quite unchanged. “lVoulef . you 
mini! telling me why everyone is so old? Where 
is my baby?" He ran away ui Sea. years ngo. . 

liven the adults are young at heart. There is 
good brisk comedy between Mary. Rose's 
father (Michael Burrell) aiul lib great friend 
Mr Amy (Paul lmbusch>,.two elderly men 
squabbling like scftoolhoy*; It's not sect md' 
childhood', says Mary Rose's mother (Anna i 
Cropper), "I've never .known uny men who,, 
ever got mil of their first!" Tor Burrie, male, 
childishness is to be complacently indulged.. 
The only men who nrc. excitingly, allowed to 
behave like grown-ups ;uc lower-class minders 
M ich as Cameron the erudite Highland ghiliic 1 
(Nell' Duncan) who. <»n the island, behaves 
rathe i like the Admirable Crichton.;. ; 

Barrie was highly- tuned emotionally, blit:, 
deaf and blind to sex. an imbalance that lead!*, 
to wheel-wobble. 'I here is no erotic excitement;,.-. 


Visitors' gallery 


many discussions at the festival, but Uncle 
Vanya seems to have little to do with this, 
unless wc read the dend-end world of the play 
as un equivalent to the years of stagnation from 
which the Suviet Union may now be emerging 
(and there is also a lot of talk on the currently 
topical theme of ecology). What of the History 
of a Horse ? This is now an old production, first 
played twelve years ago. and in its time it was 
praised as audacious and innovative, at any 
rale from a theatrical point of view. In the 
context of a 1987 Edinburgh Festival, the in- . 
novations look a little weary. The greatest au- 
dacity is perhaps (he attempt to make a theat- 
rical experience out of material as undramatic 
sis Tolstoy's story “Kholstonier". This tells, 
mainly from the point of view of the hero, in 
sharply accented prose, the tale of a skewbald 
horse who is gelded, sold to a Petersburg 
dandy, driven into the ground, mocked by his 
fellows and finally slaughtered, while his for- 
mer owner degenerates and dies. It is n moral 
fable, a eross between Black Beauty and the 
last hook of Gulliver's Travels. Tolstoy rubs 
our faces in the nastiness of humanity, with its 
mud notions of property nnd its unwarranted 
power over the auiniM world. His story is also 
implicitly a socio-political satire - the horse 
representing the peasant. 

The Gorky production is strongest when 
closest to Tolstoy. Sometimes Tolstoy's actual 
words nrc spoken, notably in the final chilling 
lines setting the workmanlike killing of the 
horse against the empty ceremony of burying 
his funner master. One could contrast this with 
the way in which Tolstoy’s laconic treatment of 
the gelding in ‘ > Kholstnmcr ,< has been unpro- 
ductive^ hyped up with overdrainntic move- 
ment. sound and lighting. 

The real centre of the play is the acting of 
Lebedev as the horse and Basilashvili as his 
beloved master. The nobleman is played in a 
stylized and often compelling way, while 


Lebedev's loving creation of the horse through 

speech, gesture and facial expression isanw- iWld Piper 


able achievement. This is (roughly speaking) 
the Stanislavskian side of the production. The 
problem arises with the attempt (can one call it 
Brechlinn?) to transform this tough little story 
into a lively show with music and movement, 
song and dance, and a sort of fun which it 
awkwardly at odds with the Tolstoyan core of 
the show. There is playful overacting by Ymel 
Mironenko as the coachman and Mikhail Vol- 
kov as Kholstomer’s rival in love, there is a 
great deal of prancing and whinnying by an 
eager chorus, there is a gypsy band, music in 
the style of Brassens and a day at the races 
which is either reminiscence or parody of % 
Fair Lady. The clash of styles is confusing. One 
is left wondering, for instance, if the sen- 
timental rendering of the failed reunion of 
horse and master (shades of the OrfyjseyJand 
the sweet music playing for the horse's death 
are to be seen ironically. I doubt it, andeertain- 
ly this does not seem to be the way the play has 
been received ut home. If, as was said at die 
conference. History of a Horse marries Stanis- 
lavsky and Brecht, then the Brecht side of the 
marriage hardly lives up to its pedigree. 

Nevertheless it was a privilege to see this 
highly professional and harmonious company 
in action in Edinburgh. Neither of the produc- 
tions was a recent one, and this is perhaps a 
pity, given the Edinburgh public's interest in 
finding out more about whut is happening no* 
in the Soviet Union (an interest better satisfied 
by the exhibition of new art, the poetry of Okg 
Chukhontsev or indeed the striking products 
of Handel by the self-financing Studio Theatre 
of South-West Moscow). The participants at 
the round table on the theatre spoke of the 
possibility of an imminent flowering of new 
plays - a stage version of Dr Zhivago for in- 
stance. Perhaps in riext year's Festival wc shall 
be shown something of this while it is still fresh. 


Stateliness and stagecraft 


otiniage of London: Views by travellers and 
jpgrto 1550-1 920 

Bubican Art Gallery, until October 18 

liuspect the main reason for the exclusion of 
uii« artists and post- 1920 images from the 
sriendid Image of London exhibition was to 
(table the organizers to maintain some control 
m subject-matter that simply teems, and 
dicybave done so very successfully. It means 
tough that, going through it, you miss London 
B (Mined by, for example, Hogarth and Tur- 
Nrind so on through to the Camden Town 
troop and more recent interpretations by such 
isJohn Piper, Graham Sutherland an.d Henry 
Moore. 

The exhibition is hung, agreeably spacious- 
.y.ottboth levels of the Barbican Gallery, nnd 
Uontx low light levels only rurely discomfort 
to visitor. It embraces paintings, drawings, h 
diction of guide books, even a few medals (a 
-mailing image of London under Zeppelins), 
town roughly chronologically and grouped in 
\um sections to illustrate diverse aspects 
and functions of the ever-changing capital. 
Photographs hardly feature at all. 

Eariy artists came mostly from the Low 
Countries, bringing with them their own styles 
and conventions, though the most famous of 
ihem, Wenceslaus Hollar, came from Prague. 

1 Ikit richly represented by fine impressions of 
to etchings, including his (and earlier) ver- 
. suns of the “long view”, the often very large 
■ panoramas of London along the Thames from 
| the Tower to Westminster, seen as if from a 
; high point on the south bank. You can also see 
the two impressive but baffling drawings by 
; Rembrandt that feature Old St Paul's seen 
mots the Helds from the north (lent from Ber- 
ImandYtepna). A fairly early legend has Rem- 
. brand! working in Hull for over a year, but 
there is no solid evidence that he ever visited 


between the two young people who arc so 
much in- love at the beginning; they arc ideal- 
ized children ut play. Amanda Waring as Mary 
Rose has to seem unsetlfcnnscious and girlish 
but not coy, cute or retarded; she manages 
pretty well, as does Patrick Pearson as Pinion. 
His job is not quite so hard, since a latc-Victo- 
rian suitor, however boyishly ardent, might be 
expected to conceal his animal passions from 
his teenage sweetheart. 

But animal passions do not exist for Barrie. . 
His own marriage was uncohsummated, (hen 
terminated. Mary Rose is delighted that her 
baby boy is born when her young husband is 
away. She does not even notify him, but pre- 
sents him on his return with a fait accompli in a 
muses basket. It’s as if Barrie were assuring us 
that if he had his way the conception too would 
' have occurred without any too-close contact. 

Hi& sexual deafness causes an even more 
disturbing note when it comes tp the relation 
between Mary Rose and her son. When he is a 
baby, she announces that she longs for the lime 
when he will be big enough for her to sit on his 
knee, ins lead of he cnj hen. So we a re prepared . 
for the final scene, when the ghost of Mary 
Rose, as young ns ever, appears to her lost boy 
1 - now a hulking growit-up. qtan (Chris Hum- 
phreys) - and settles herself in his. lap. The 
first-night audience cringed, a little. 

Burned pathological innocence allowed him 
' to 'accommodate his own neuroses and so-, 
cicty’s taboos without even acknowledging 
them - and to exploit them for art and profit. 
It’s u tribute lo, Mutihew Francis's direction . 
that all lfyis is made plain without tnaking n | 
intHrkcry of Barrie, Aided bV Bunny Christie's 
suggestive, economical, sets, (his production ! 
reinstated Mary Rosie us a peculiar hut playable 
piece or theatreV; .. . . ,7 '77 


(154pp. PupcrbHck, 14,95. ti 7071 (l$04.k7) 
provides a chronological aCcouoLof ihe wri«. 
tet's career, . plus ft ctiflcal ;accaqn( of T[ifc 
. novels ami plays. . .,7. Yi7\ V A 


Randall Stevenson 

FRIEDRICH SCHILLER 
Mary Stuart 

Assembly Hall, Edinburgh 


Frank Dunlop's programme note suggests that 
Schiller's reputation may have suffered from 
“adaptations that have attempted to make 
Mary Stuart into sub-Shakespearean history or 
modernize it into Beckett with glamour”. Dun- 
lop's own production clearly avoids the latter 
of these options, but sometimes seems uncom- 
fortably close to the former. 

Concentration for the most part is firmly. on 
the public world of court and state, presented 
in a manner made familiar by the use in recent 
Festivals qf the Assembly Hall for well-dressed 
productions of Shakespeare. A three-level 
stage doubles easily as the court in London and 
the prison of Fotheringhay: brilliantly Illu- 
mined and largely .bare, it strongly highlights 
the characters' costumed splendour. A certain 
sub-Shukespearenn archaism also derives from 
Dunlop's adoption of Joseph Mellish's original 
-translation, almost contemporary with, Schil- 
ler’s writing, rather than more recent transla- 
tions by. for exnmple, Stephen Spender, Rhe- 
torical and elevated, Mellish's- version risks 
makitig less accessible for a modern audience n 
play which, us Spender suggests, is “ratiocina- ' 
live and factual”, rather, ihnn consisteniiy en- 
gaging emotionally. Schiller’s history falls par- 7 
7 ilpularly short of .Shakespeare in humour and 
; variety of lomi, and thcrp are tlrnes when the 
• momentum of this production seems likely to ■■ 
. be lost jn ^^^ mpnoionou^ sections of political. 

machuiaitoh;' : : / y ■ • 

7 .. Mbit uf) h’c pjay • s verbosity 1 however /is , 

. briskly handled by an excelient cast, almdst.alji 
of Whpni -T JiU BeitneU’s portrayal i of a pcln- ; : 
V Idnf/uncertpin.Elizabeth is (perhaps, approp? , 
; . riatety) the pnly exception - bring a necessary 
7,pa^ 4nd;cl«rity to,th^ dialogue. John Fraser Is 
: $M<$cs8fvl in acccleralmgiUie actioh- ’ 

A H&sllppe/y fcatlof Leicester 

' Tocdsesme. play’s concern Wilhthe iritetaetjon' 


of power nnd personality and his fortissimo 
verbal duels with Jonathon Morris’s Mortimo 
also locate a certain passion in the language d 
power itself, fn more subdued vein, HannsA 
Gordon communicates a sense of Mary as * 
wrangling queen whom everything becomes. 
and nothing so much as her leaving of me. 
accomplished with a simplicity which jnovfl 
the play's conclusion well beyond ratiocination 
and rhetoric. 

Such excellent performances guarantee « , 
least a straightforward soundness lo Frao 
Dunlop's production. Doubts about some 
of ndventurousness might not even arise W - 
spectators untroubled by memories of anotw* 
highly contrasted, recent Scottish product 
of Mary Stuart ( reviewed in the TLS, 

1, 1985). The Glasgow Citizens re-exBimnw 
the play through the lens of the 

pressionist directors who rediscovered sow 

ler's work early this century. Using nil tw 
sources of the stage - sombre set, min 
costume, inventive lighting -the Citizens* : 
more successful in illuminating Schulers 
terest in his characters' obsessions 
natures than this Festival production, 'Vm 
centred more op well-costumed elegance _ 
on what It muy conceal. Only a pair of IW, 
than-life skeletons at the bnck of the/'! 
set gestures at the dark energy emanating 
the divided nature of the two fl u ^ s v 
zabeth’s strange sen^e of Mary as ‘t 
fury of rity existence"., for example, fiW . • v 
submerged in a welter; of stateline 
statecraft. Without attempting to mourn 
Schiller into “Beckett with glamour l ■ 
this could be imagined), an idea) commu^ 
tion of Schiller’s concern vwtli the col _ 
public and private worlds might 
some of the Citizens' idiosyncratic mwa _ ^ 
with this production’s slraightf 0 ^ 1 *^^ : 
ammatlon of power. AS it- is, despite 1 ■. 
strengths of plarjty and cUrectness.Ftn - 
lop’s Mary Stuart does not wholly J u . . l 
"to be true to. fcchiller p's far as our £ ;! 
. resources will allow"; Four himdredyw-J 
Mary’s death, 200^ Schiller 
theptrica) resources ftilotf ratnet mom 1 

btagfihg. attepipt^.', . ' : . , ,, v . A 

. 1 • , ■ ■ • ■ . 1 . • • ■ , • i-j 


Britain. Learned argument ns to how he came 
to work on these drawings is copious, but so far 
unresolved. 

The Great Fire of 1666 has n section to itself, 
as becomes a spectaculnr catastrophe that 
shocked the western world. In the eighteenth 
century, the lack of native representation may 
be felt somewhat keenly. However, it is also nt 
this point that pictorial splendour rather than 
topography and antiquarianism opens up the 
exhibition. Canaletto, investing Wren's re- 
made City with a permanent summer weather 
of pellucid clarity imported fresh from Venice, 
is splendidly represented despite the absence 
of some major masterpieces, presumably not 
available (two from Goodwood; the asto- 
nishingly original view down Whitehall from 
the Buccleuch collection). He offered to his 
London clients a version of their city worthy to 
hang on their walls, compatible in dignity, ele- 
gance and prestige - and sheer pleasure - with 
the classical landscapes they brought home 
from the GrandTour. His Venetinn colleague, 
Joli, also comes out of this show perhaps unex- 
pectedly impressive. 

Although there is of course no Turner, the 
second half of the nineteenth century is formid- 
able. The visiting artists’ reactions range from 
Dora's visions of London infernal, industrial, 
bleak, dark, nnd alive with oppressed 
humanity, to Whistler's version of Carlyle's 
"gleam of the great Babylon, affronting the 
peaceful skies” - and His discovery of mist and 
fog, the discovery that Monet would kindle 
into incandescence. There arc six superb 
Monets of 1900-03 (not one, alas, from u 
British collection) that alone make a visit to the 
Barbican mandatory. But also Pissarro, fresh 
as a daisy in the suburbs, revelling in railwuys; 
a plethora of Tissot - and a remarkable number 
of unexpected pleasures to reward the serendi- 
pitous, by artists like Roussell, Bastien-Lepage. 
de Nittis (a spectacular pre-Monet), the mys- 
teries of the quiet Dane, Hammershoi, and 
many more. It all closes with a bang in the 


BrianLee 

ROWAJtOSACKLER 
Mnw White Hope . 
ntnnaidT heatre •' 

Gnat White Hope was written and first 
F^ked in the 1960s. In the aftermath of 
hot summers of Civil Rights rhetoric 
■w urban rioting it was immediately acclaimed 
** maMe njiece, shovvered with awards, and 
“JjNMpd into a successful Hollywood film, 
reyivaj by the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
offers an opportunity to consider more 
ih dramatic strengths and weaknesses. 
Jwplay is ^rented in twenty-nine Brechtian 
relating the rise and fall of the legen- 
•fcar k heavyweight boxer, Jack Johnson, 
^° n ^ ■* ca ^ ed Howard Sackler’s 

jW disguised 1 biography. Initially, white 
77 ? Werc unwilling to .face Johnson in the 
Me I 18 h ad succeeded in taking the 
Aj/^^mmy Burns jn Australia in 1908, 
jjJj began for a “great White hope” who 
reclaim the championship and thus 
^^tr pride arid power of WASP Amer- 
^yp ciKJlnv Jefferies - who had been 
j^JWed out of ittirementT- failed to do this 
iJi Johnson's enemies used other, more 
to^ ttethods to bring his feign to an end. 
j-^rersfccuteff under the Mann Act for 
a woman over a State Line for 
j Jj-J^jjPurposes, went into a long European , 
l ftwiuij W » a8 °toyaUbwed‘to return after his 
^'.defeat at the bands of Jess Willard in 

of the boxer’s life, passed in 
famillaT manner of ageing 
njot depicted in the play, What ! 
[ijL •. a/f a hout Johnson's career was that for 
t^^^P^nf. humiUation and poverty 
in. His physical prime and at 
Unwilling either to 
^ io(ik‘styie Of living of to take 
ofa Black MessiahihO 1 
per^dtutdre^ hilled , 1 ittdjat-’ 


ing himself in angry defiance, as one character 
says "like a boil on the whole country’s ass”. 

Hugh Quarshie captures the volatility of the 
black champion’s personality magnificently In 
the RSC’s production. His physical presence is 
impressive, and though he does not have to box 
onstage, his many, sudden eruptions of rage 
and violence sufficiently characterize the man 
as an awesome opponent. Nothing, however, 
is more terrifying than the ghastly smile he 
fixes on to his face as he marches into the arena 
to meet the ultimate contender for his crown. 
There is another fine theatrical moment in the 
original play which Nicholas, Kent, the direc- 
tor, has inexplicably eliminated from this pro- 
duction. Jefferson and his white lover, Ellle, 
have been coerced into performing scenes 
from Uncle Tom's Cabin in a Bucharest 
cabaret. As members of the audience whistle 
and boo, Jefferson rises to his feet, slowly takes 
off his wig and stares back Impassively at those 
who are mocking him. The irony is devastating 
as the theatre audience is implicated by the 
boxer’s unwavering gaze, If the second act was 
thought to be too long and repetitive, there are 
many other relatively unimportant episodes 
that might have been sacrificed In preference 

to this one. . . ' j ■ 

The plfay’s other principal Brechtmn device, 

involving various fdrms of direct address to the 
audiehce, is retained, land it is not the ffl ult of 
the actors who deliver them if tlwse mono- 
logues fail in their intended effect. WhenScl- 
pio (Tony Armatrflding) rounds on thy black 
members of the audience for their white 
aspirations and taunts the whites ^bout thejr 
recent descent “from hairy taniuba s. Tie is 
greeted by polite applause/ So too is, Ellies 

!SX^SStiS5SSS 

, only serve to nta?sage u* mu 0 »^. . , , , , 
science/ ' . '7, . , 









the Thames amt Tower Bridge" f /WM hyAiuM Derain, from the exhihiiinti reviewed here. 


brilliant Fmivc vision of Derain. 

The works were selected by Malcolm War- 
ner, who also wrote the catalogue (Trefoil Pub- 
lications, in association with Barbican Art Gal- 
lery. 191pp. Paperback, £9.95. 0 86294 tXW til. 

It includes three learned uiu! extensive essays, 
by Brinn Allen. Robin Spencer, and John 
House, each focusing helpfully on a major ele- 
ment within the display: Canaletto, Whistler, 
the Impressionists’ London. Samuel F. Clapp 
also has an interesting contribution on the 
gestntion of Dor 6 and Jerrold’s London: A 
Pilgrimage. Individual entries ure devised 

Earl meets girl 

Jonathan Keates ' 

PIETRO MASCAGNI 
SI 

Teatro Polizlano, Montepulciano 

Mascagni’s operntic output Splendidly exem- • 
plifies the principle of "Try anything once". 
After the success of Caval/erla rusllcann in 
1890 it might have been supposed that he 
would keep to the path of orthodox verismo, 
but his wayward talent weni on beckoning him . 
in other directions. L'Amico Fritz and 
Lodoletta, for example, opened up a vein of 
sentimentality to which Verga’s farouche vil- 
lage melodrama had offered no outlet; Isabeau 
and Parisina, which was based on a play by 
D’Annunzio, exploited medievalism with 
Wagnerian overtones; and Ms made an ob- 
vious appeal to a taste for Orientalism. 

Viennese operetta was late in gaining 
ground in Italy and sooner or later Mascagni 
was bound to try his hand at the genre. 5/, 
though first produced in 1919,. belongs to a 
tradition .of musical comedy whose "earl meets 
girl" plot line reflects the imperishable influence 
. on drama of Richardson's Pamela. 

The difference here lies in the ddnouement. 
Part of the weakness of Carlo Lombardo’s text . 
is that its principal characters are made so con- 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR , — 

Competition No 344 

Readers are invited 10 Identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow aml.lo send us the 
answers so that they reach this ofilca not later than 
September t 8 . A prize of £20 is otTerciI for the first 
correct set Of answers opened 011 that date, or (oiling 
that the most nearly correct - in which care Inspired 
1 guesswork will also be token into consideration. 

Entries, marked "Author. Author 344" on (he. 
.. envelope, sliould be addressed to the Editor, The 
. Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, SI John’s 
. Lane, Loudon EC1M 4BX, The solution and results 
will appear on' September 25. 

I l.cnughl a tremendous fish . 1 

• and held him beside the boot •• 

half out of the Water, with my hook _ 
rnst lit a comer' of his mouth. 

t The Uny fish enjoy themselves 

• In the sea. - . 

Qulfk little splinters of life. • 


more in terms of a commentary on each item 
than of those of an orthodox ‘‘fitH" catalogue, 
sometimes rather short on provenances, re- 
lated versions, hihliography and so un. but 
written with u light touch ami often very illumi- 
nating with fresh information. 

One theme that the whole rich and reward- 
ing display unfolds is the history of London ns a 
tourist attraction, but it also offers Londoners 
a light on the history of their city that should 
not be missed - it will at the least distract them 
for valuable moments from wlint They (wc all) 
have done to it since the war. 


sistcntly venal, vacillating and snobbish. The 
libertine Duke Lticiano, a stage-door johnny at 
the Folies Berg&re (the Parisian setting has 
dearly Leharian echoes) (mends marrying the 
popular chameuse S) in Order to blot the family 
scutcheon, but is successfully thwarted by his 
scheming cousin Vera, whose treatment of her 
rival, the very reverse of noblesse oblige, is one 
of the work's less attractive aspects. 

Nearly everything is rescued by Mascagni's 
enchantingly eclectic score, whose first act. set 
in a post office, includes a letter-stamping 
song, a telegraph mazurka-waltz and the show- 
stopping "Inna del Demi-monde", in which the 
company's praises of night-club glitz include 
the line “Viva In luce elettrica!" Only the 
curiously antiquated oust of the various finales 
undermines tbe composer's sophisticated deft- 
ness of touch. 

The Teatro Poliziano at Montepulciano. 
with its white and gold boxes and proscenium 
clock eternally nt twenty past ten, perfectly 
framed the first modem revival of SI, its merits 
ardently proposed by a cast of young profes- 
sionals, an excellent Neapolitan chorus and an 
orchestra made up of players from the London 
Centre for Orchestral Studies, energetically 
conducted by Sandro Sarnia. As a piece of 
more than mere curiosity value, Mascagni’s 
whipped- ere am confection now awaits a wider 
consumption. 


their little lives are Tun to them 
in the sea. 

3 Hts back was mottled the clear, wmer-ovcr-grovel 
colour, his side flashing in the sun. The rod under his 
right arm. Nick stooped, dipping tils right band Into 
the current, lie held the trout, never still, with his 
moist right hand', while he unhooked the barb from 
his mouth, then dropped trim hack into tho stream. 
Competition No 340 
Winner: Alison Mablc 
/tmiiw- 1 • 

1 And the camels galled, wre-footed,. refractory. 

Lying down In the melting snow. 

T. S., Eliot, “Journey ot the Magi". 

2 “Take my coiticl, dear.” said my aunt Dot, as the 

climbed dawn from this animat on her return frjfrit 
High Mass. -7 . 7 

. Rose Macaulay, The Towers, of Treblsoitd. • . ‘ 

3 ‘tCamet Ride to ihe TonlhT said Rcraic. 1 '' 1- ! 
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.thOiight it so good. 




Anthony Powell, BooKrDo Fowli/i fi Rdoilfr.i 
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Questions about genre 


John Stevens 


CIIKISIOI'HKK PACK 
Voices und Ins I ru minis of (In* Middle Ayes: 
Instrumental practice und songs in France 
1 KI0-I3IH) 

3IA|ip. ()i’fl(. 1.211. 
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Nn musical sign-system Ciin be perfect anil 
complete; it is often noinore explicit than nun- 
phonetic spelling call be about the sounds of 
the words it represents. The u i tilers l muling of 
twentieth-century music should not be loo dif- 
ficult in five hundred years’ time because of the 
abundance of recordings which document the 
wishes of composers and interpretations of 
performers. The fascination of the songs of the 
early Middle Ages is that we shall never know 
precisely hnw they sounded and yet there is 
enough basic musical material, a sufficiency of 
“signs”, to make us feel that some of the lacu- 
nae can be filled if only we work imaginatively 
at them. 

'flic fashion of the past few decades has been 
all ft vr clothing the skeletons in fancy dress - 
tinkling cymbals and t wangling instruments 
sustaining, decorating ot obseming the voice. 
For the professional musician the idea that 
most medieval monophonic songs were accom- 
panied by instillments is a particularly seduc- 
tive one - seductive For sound commercial 
reasons. Concert, or television, audiences pre- 
fer something e veiling to watch and lo hear; 
they like a gaudy noise. Ami sinec “(hose who 
live to please must please to live", this is what 
audiences in the l%(ls and 70s have been 
given. 

Our present-day troubadours cannot, 
however, he blamed for parading with a col- 
ourful troupe of jongleurs, since in the schol- 
arly world the question has gone by default, 
Christopher Page's Voters und Instruments of 
the Miihife Ages is the firsL substantial study 
devoted specifically to the question - were the 


songs of the troubadours and trouvOrcs accom- 
panied by instruments? lip to this lime schol- 
arly utterances have generally proceeded from 
the assumption that of course the songs were 
accompanied. The most astonishing example 
of this is the seven ty-six-page exposition by 
Thomas It ink ley which a few years ago had 
pride of place in the first issue of an authorita- 
tive new journal, the Hosier Jnhrbuch fiirhis- 
torist he Musikpraxis : he slates Unit he has long 
been convinced that the “optimal" perform- 
ance of the monophonic songs of the Middle 
Ages “demands instrument til accompani- 
ment''. He cannot himself go.intu the reasons, 
he says, which speak for this belief - (hough he 
would wish that someone would do so some- 
time. lie wants simply to deal with his own 
procedures of reconstruction and with the 
styles which for him are hound up with accom- 
paniment. Binkley's wish lias been granted, 
but (he answer to his question is not quite 
what he assumed. 

Christopher Page has taken as his point of 
departure a useful clarification by Hendrik van 
der Werf: the issue is not whether medieval 
singers ever sang to instrumental accompani- 
ment hut which songs were so sung, and when. 
In a refreshingly brisk and concise way' Page 
has o instructed a hypothesis based upon “the 
few sources which refer to different kinds of 
songs in contexts where it is clear what kinds 
of song arc meant, and where instrumental 
accompaniment is mentioned in explicit 
terms”. Pul in this bald way the tusk might not 
seem particularly difficult, provided you have 
(he (fine, energy iimf determination to search 
diligently through the necessary texts (over I Id 
romances and epics in Old French alone form 
the basis of the analyses in Appendix 2). But 
the proper interpretation of these texts is no 
simple matter; it involves both philological ex- 
pertise mid literary-critical sophistication to a 
high degree. Page fias these qualifications and 
adds a close familiarity with the history and 
terminology of medieval instruments. 

At the end of a preliminary chapter in which 
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WHAT SHOULD 
ECONOMISTS DO? 


By James M. Buchanan 

Preface by H. Geoffrey Brennan and 

Robert D.Tolflson 


T his 1979 Libeny Fund volume brings rogcihcr six- 
teen essays by James M./ Buchanan on (he nature 
arid methods of economists. Several are published here 
for the first lime, including “Professor Alchian on Eco- 
nomic Method.", ■‘N’aturai and A rti factual Man,",. "Notes 
on. the History and Direction of Public Choice." and 
"Puhlic Choice and Ideology." ; . 

. Professors Brennan and Tollisnn state in their preface, 
"As. 4 founder of the burgeoning subdiseipllne of public 
choice, as a moral and legal philosopher, as n welfare 
economise who has consistently.. .defended the pri- 
mary of the cnhiractn run ethic, and as a public finance : 
theorist .... Buchanan** work has had worldwide rec- 
ognition . t . " As a measure of that recognition, Buchanan 
was awarded the 1 ‘Wh NuhelPrije in Ketmnmics. ; : 
Dr. Buchunan is General Director of ihc C .‘enter for the 
•Study nf Public Choice arid 1 larris l ’nit entity Professor 
uc (iciirge Masnrt t'nivcirsity. Aioong his otper hooks are 
; The I Units of Liberty, a lid, with Gordon Tullock, The 
Cdhulu* of Catistnt. . / . 


292 pages. Preface, Index, ; v :> - 

Hardcover 1 $8.00 .0>9U^6-Mr9 

Puperbnck : , ; ' 0*913^65-7 

Liberty fund q d i tion, 1 970 .M.' 

rcrfMViiiL-nT i» ituuicipi no all nrJcr» ma for rcuk;. Ifc’ij pay fyrfA s' 


Jjl< tucp-iii* I'lfiiM, iilUw .4 so A frifvltt fvi dcliW n.‘.i/rjit»Jei\; 

iMiti uiuvilr iftC I nitial SuM- nth# Kr prrf»j k!i> / ' ,J , rfdhtt. Tn riafer. ■' 
in (<i» Uftlc:,, yr. 
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7-110 Vnrh Mij'JtflarJ ] lepr.-Nfl 1 3 
India nipwlit, IN 4W.SB . . - . 
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The vicllii, nr five-stringed fiddle; on illustration from 
a Trench thirteenth-century manuscript, now in the 
I’icrpont Morgan Library, New York. Ills 
reproduced from the honk reviewed here. 
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singing, string-playing and composing are 
established as courtly arts contributory to the 
whole mail, the knight (or squire) who is bels e 
Hens e cuvinen pttrliers (an eloquent speaker) 
and much loved, especially by high-born 
ladies, the author quotes a passage froai one of 
his favourite texts, the Guillaume dc Dole of 
Joan Renart (cl22l.fi. in which a valid sings a 
“good song" by the Vidame de Chartres, 
“Quant le sesons del douz tens s’asseure". It is 
a quiet domestic scene; a jongleur is present 
but apparently takes no port. “Despite the evi- 
dence that string-playing was endowed with a 
powerful courtly ethos, here is a performance 
at court where instrumental accompaniment is 
available but not used.” Is this because it was a 
matter of indifference whether instruments 
took part or not7 Or is there a principle at 
stake? Page suggests-and it is the central tenet 
of his study - that “questions of instrumental 
usage in troubadour and trouv&re song are 
essentially questions about genre - about the 
differences between different kinds of song". 

The most important kind of song was the 
grand chant courtois , “the ‘classic’ form" of 
troubadour and trouvfere art. The dominance 
of the grand chant in the hierarchy of secular 
music is beyond dispute, and yet in modern 
histories, anthologies and concerts this fact is 
generally obscured. The High Style song, as 
Page terms it, is by definition a complex , exclu- 
sive artefact; it is not easy to understand and 
not easy to “put over" convincingly, without 
vulgarization,, to a modem audience, 'It is 
“neither gregarious in impulse nor indulgent 

■ towards its listeners"; it remains decorous and 
aloof. With the High Style song is contrasted 
the Low Style (the terms, borrowed from the 
art of rhetoric, are relevaht, since the grand 

■ chant is, aesthetically considered, a type of 
j superior "eloquence” * a form of oration). Low 
.' Style song is typified by dance-song, known 

genetically In tills period as the carole -,\ ively, 
accessible, chorlc. Page g 6 es on. to argue the 
likelihood that fldd|c-accompaniment was 
associated with Low Stylp songs and with songs 
like the defcort which deliberate^ subverted 
the decorum of the grand chant. He is never 
; unduly. dogmatic - it Is one of the most pprstta-. 
•f siye features of his work ^ but one ends up by 
' j bqing convinced that the troubadour camp end 
,.\ jrouybre d^nson represented apeak of nielo- 


, die fl rt \yhich was ihought to be best conveyed 
' ,■ ^ ^U^u^Uety by tlje hiiipan voice alonb. By 
■ WoLp'ppsiscript to thus argument he puts 
'p that ;?»■■ . 

• r ceji fftoiling-afii ridajhtniai characteristic 

< " ■ 5? . 1 (mrirenth-cahtuiy !; strihg-playing 


twelfdi'Cenlury Provence and in thirteectb- 
century Northern France and the final codifa. 
tiuns of the great art of melody in the eaih 
fourteenth century, especially in the ireafe 
Leys d' Amors representing the activities^ 
sobregaya companhia dels vii Trobadonh 
Tolosa, a neglected work whose significance 
Page has examined in detail. (One of (fie (and, 
illustrations in the book reproduces significaia 
murginaiia from the A-texl not available blk 
standard edition of 1840.) 

It is only when we nre led to consider the 
state of affairs in Paris around 1300 that il< 
picture becomes more complicated. At tin 
period “musical instruments came increasing 
to impinge on the lives of clercs”\ this is ^ 
duced, perhaps rather boldly, from the add- 
tion of tuning directions for rubeba and iMIa* 
the end of the three-part treatise by Jerome 
Moravia designed to tench his fellow-Docic- 
cans and others how to sing ecclesiastic 
chant. The period at which Johannes 
^Jrocheo certainly, and Jerome of Morw 
probably, were in Paris is one when a newtyfc 
of music was beginning to be popular; ils-clt 
sic" form was the French motet. This was also) 
time at which rational analysis and Aristoteliii 
terminology were applied to the irifn/mini 
more surprisingly, the ustts of musical iiWu 
ments. Page argues that it was a result, panh 
of this new intellectual respectability ifc 
musical instruments became popular ant.’ 
the clercs. The actual evidence may seem ah 
slender, and the stated contrast with the 
(“rural silence in the monastery, broken or, 
by the sound of the liturgy") not wholly ar 
vinci ng. But the suggestion that there nv 
have been a real change in instrumental haft 
if one may call them that, at (his timeseeim: 
me a most fruitful one. If, as v seems likely cf 
grounds that are outside the scope of Pip 
book, there was a new fashion for meta 
melody (the motet is full of refrains k 
dance-song) which affected the notation r 
performance of some late trouvfcre chansw 
may there not nt the same time have btti 
new way and a new freedom in the ust^ 
instruments to accompany them? One of? 
new ways may have been the creation cl 
second “voice” mainly in parallel fifths wth£ 
melody; but the principal novelty could to 
been having any accompaniment at all w 
grant chant. A principal witness in all il» 
Johannes de Grocheo - the inform alivti 
baffling theorist who writes of the Pah® 
musical scene he knew. Page has many wy 
while things to say of him. 
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Stendhal’s Parma and Heinrich Mann's Mod- 
ena in Die kleine Stadt are two nineteenth- 
century northern Italian precedents for 
Jonathan Keates's Villafranca. Under this 
name (which he has already used in “The Dis- 
tbguidied Elephant”, one of the short stories 
b his collection Allegro Postillions, 1983), 
Keatessets Modena at the centre of his novel. 
Elements of the city's distant history (like the 
stolen bucket of Tassonian fame) and of its 
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lo 1985 Toril Brekke accepted an invitation 
to visit Kenya and undertook to write about 
Kenyan village women. The United Nations 
Women’s Conference was to be held in Nairobi 
m July of the same year; women writers from 
ten countries were to travel to ten other coun- 
tries to write on “various aspects of women's 
life". Travelling over large parts of the country 
- ««sl to Kisumu by Lake Victoria, east to 
Mombasa on the shores of the Indian Ocean - 
Brekke encountered during this odyssey sever- 
al of the tribes who together make up the dispa- 
rate social and cultural groups of the Kenyan 
ration. She arrived in East Africa with a mis- 
sion, to establish an “understanding" with 
Kenyan women. There are, however, aspects 
°fKenyan life which no qmount of well-inten- 
toned liberalism can gloss over - the hiss of 
jwwtgu (white man) on the streets, echoing to 
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«i°rt stories which make up TheJacatanda 


more recent past (like the 1831 uprising with 
Ciro Menotti) are woven into the narrative, 
whose public events culminate in an abortive 
coup against Duke Carlo Francesco IV nfter n 
gala night at the opera. But the historical and 
political city is subordinated to its physical and 
psychological aspects, and to help in defining 
its character Keates introduces outside judg- 
ments. Cristina Bentivoglio arrives front Milan 
to stay with her Rangoni cousins (through 
Milanese eyes this Etnilian region appears 
foreign); her enigmatic temperament and 
mysterious parentage provide one of the 
threads of the story. The other outsiders are 
more alien than Cristina. Count Castclvetro's 
Jewish steward, Daniele Basevi, although a 
native of the region, views his employers' 
world with the perception of one who will 
never belong. There is immediate understand- 


Harsh histories 


of African women; female circumcision, poly- 
gamy, barrenness, repeated pregnancies and 
arranged marriage; the women she writes of 
are neither heroic nor contemptible, hut ordin- 
ary Africans leading lives which appear almost 
unbearably hard. 

The Present Moment, Marjorie Oludlie Mnc- 
goye's third novel, is set in a refuge for old and 
destitute women in Nairobi. The women wait 
to die, and, as the days pass, talk of their 
younger selves. Wairimu remembers her first 
lover, and the discontent which followed once 
their lovemaking was done; she recalls the poli- 
tical meetings of the 1920s when Harry Thuku 
spoke, the taking of the oath when the Mau 
Mau fought. Those from other tribes and other 
places remember differently. Sophia from 
Mombasa thinks of her early life ns a Muslim 
and of her conversion to Christianity; of the 
two great dock strikes and her clever daughter, 
Hawn. Others remember their dead children, 
the husbands who deserted them, and the stir- 
rings which preceded the coming of Uhunt, of 
freedom. Their memories are, as those of the 
very old must of necessity be, full of loss and 
deaths and disappointments, yet in their ex- 
treme old age the women are characterized by 
resilience, courage and determination. 

The novel’s difficulty is that it has too much 
to say. It is an indication of the quality of 
Macgoye's writing that these terrible histories 
never lose their ability to shock, and yet the 
text is overcrowded. As it progresses, the 
reader becomes Increasingly confused - who 
exactly is Waitito? did all Bessie's children die, 
or just one? The problem is one of structure; 
the interweaving of the women’s stories lacks 
clarity, and some emotional effect is necessari- 
ly lost if, when we learn of Florence’s death, we 
are frantically searching bock to discover 
whose daughter she was in the first place. The 
novel’s greatest strength is in its use of lang- 
uage; Macgoye has created an idiom repre- 
sentative of the country, alien and yet intimate, 
to describe an existence which is both disturb- 
ing and fascinating to those of us who live out 
pur lives in the more comfortnble, less dazzling 
West. 
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ing between him mul the protagonist of the 
novel Edward Rivers, the outsider pur excel- 
lence who is visiting his mint . the Countess 
Caslelvetro, the neglected English wife whom 
the count married after a previous, tragically 
ended, secret love. Always an outsider by 
reason of her nationality and her religion, she 
is quizzed by her nephew about the England he 
has linrdly known. 

Edward has spent only the first seven nf his 
nineteen years in England; since then he has 
lived on the Continent with his hypochondriac 
father and indifferent mother, Willi his perfect 
command of languages and impeccable man- 
ners he has always succeeded in fitting in with- 
out feeling at home anywhere. The Strangers' 
Gallery opens with his arrival in Villafranca, 
resigned to months of boredom. Fie is shaken 
out of his passivity by his meeting with Cris- 
tina, who, he is to discover the moment he can 
no longer hide his infatuation for her. is en- 
gaged to be married to a local count, Guido 
Tagliabosco. Edward is not left with “the 
colossal uselessness of his passion" for long. 
There develops n complicated, shifting, 
triangular relationship, with the strongest feel- 
ings being Guido’s for his rival . Edward , at first 
gratified by the couple's need for him. gradu- 
ally detaches himself, as his true affection is 
directed towards Cristina's cousin Mnriclb. 
But before committing himself to her, lie de- 
cides he must leave Ituiy for England for a 
couple of years, exchanging, one suspects, one 


strangers’ gallery for another. 

The ninbi valence which the characters feel 
towards their estrangement is brilliantly .mu ly- 
sed by Keates, who succeeds in conveying both 
tile solitude and the greater awareness which 
this situation brings ("that stranger’s desire to 
belong" versus “those singular distillations of 
happiness which derive from rite plain fact of 
being foreign"), accompanied by momentary 
illusions of identification. One such moment, 
which has complex undertones, is Edward's act 
of witness at Bascvi’s synagogue wedding. Af- 
ter signing his name, “he fell us though, having 
served an apprenticeship, he had just heen 
presented with his freedom, the freedom simp- 
ly to be what he was". The secretive Villafran- 
cans find in Edward’s nlienness an excuse to 
become more open with each other. This 
pervasive sense of secrecy is a reflection nut 
only of the character nf the city's inhabitants, 
but of the political mood or the novel. Music, 
too. is seen ns an essential element in social life 
and at the same time as accompaniment to 
libertarian political sentiments. There are 
many touches which add to the richness of this 
polychromatic novel. One example must suf- 
fice here. As secrecy gives wuy to speech under 
the influence of the outsider F.dward. words in 
turn become problematic, hiding the inex- 
pressible, sind we utc offered “the variety of 
speech ns a inenns of avoiding the responsibil- 
ity of silence”. Jonathan Keates teaches us to 
heed silence too. 
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destinies before their births (destinies in 
accordance with their names), travel together 
from town to town, from one imbroglio to 
another, till in the final chapter we find we 
have been reading an allegorical fable, and the 
three protagonists nre revealed as abstractions, 
symbolic figures there to point a moral. 

The scaffolding that supports Tutuola’s 
Idiosyncratic and often poetic prose Is the 
Yoruban language, Just as Gaelic is the . 
framework behind the otherwise phoney 
charm of Erin-go-bragh English dialogue in the 
plays of J, M. Synge. Tutuola’s. English dia- 
logue has charm too, of n. very different kind, 
one that owes something to its oddly tangled 
syntax and characteristic poumerpoinling of 
formal with colloquial speech: “ATew days 
later Slanderer started to put the oil into the 
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There are so many talented Nigerian novelists, 
remarks Tom Hopkinson in an introductory 
note to his new novel, that “it may appear 
wilful - even presumptuous - for an English 
writer to choose Nigeria as setting for nn im- 
aginative work". Nevertheless, he has con- 
tinued to work on the book for the past twenty 
years, impelled by his travels all over Africa. 
The hero of Shady City (Lagos, naturally) is 
called Walpole Abiose, a man born in the late 
1920s, and the novel ends in the early post- 
independence years, 1960-2. Front my own 
experience of Nigeria at this time, I found the 
story generally plausible, but (hat does not 
mean that Nigerian readers will. 

One of (he few good English novelists to 
write about Nigeria was Joyce Cary, but he has 
not been admired by the scholars, school- 
children and general readers of that nation, 
partly because of his carelessness about names, 
tribes arid religions. Hopkinson has certainly 
tried to do better, making use of Increase 
Coker’s Grammar of African Names , but T re- 
main doubtful about how accurate he is over 
such points of detail; nor is it easy to believe in 
his fluently written “pidgin” conversations and 
letters. 

Setting such quibbles aside, we may enjoy 
the story of Walpole, a country boy who runs 
away to Lagos: he is protected first by a 
businesslike night-watchman and landlord, of 
poor tenants, then by a powerful business 
woman, whose lover he becomes. Walpole ' 
takek her name, Abiose . becomes her trans- 
port manager and accompanies her to cfum.ii; 
she pays for his education. Business rivals 
break. up this partnership, tempting Walpole 
with a pretty girl In Abeokutn , and he moves in . 
with a shndy property developer. Rescued 
from this entanglement by a decently waist- 
coated, father Dickqnsitin lawyer, Walpole 
enters into a fresh partnership, involving con- 
tracts dependent on the goodwill of politicians . 
who “must be handled in accordance with their ! 
own customs and conventions”. This means ; . 
graft arid risk and marrying . a big m&it's :; 
daughter. v 

‘ These: business dealings ore credibly de- 
scribed, as is Walpole’s grand wedding, con- 
ducted by sixteen clergy, including - three 1 
tyfehops; and with groups of women deliberate- 
ly dressed the snntc while the men peacock in ‘ 
contrasting ;colou |rs . ' Wjrip 0 !*; '5. gonsclcijc^.is ; 
st iriritf . “Whai ,yal ne ; frc. asked , did he really 


put on love? Less, evidently, than £20,000." 
Hopkinson is a disciple of McIict Buba. us he 
has affirmed in his memoir. Under the Tropic. 
and he has attributed lo Walpole some of his 
own spiritual nnd moral questionings. Walpole 
is troubled by his neglect of his first protector, 
the old night-watchman, who is now sick and 
dying: he feels guilty about his desertion of his 
true love for the sake of an unloved, unloving 
wife, in flashy Lagos society. His foreman 
magically "rolls the bones” to tell him what 
“the spirits’* think of him. 

Walpole finds an old friend, leading a decent 
life in the country, with n simple, sensible wife. 
The time is now the 1960s, with the Yoruba 
people of the West feeling repressed and rebel- 
lious, and Walpole becomes involved in gun- 
running, through the accidents of friendship. 
Eventually he lands in gaol, reflecting on "the 
folly of pursuing money and power, a pursuit in 
which failure brings distress but success freezes 
the heart”. The other prisoners ask him to 
speak in their debate - “Is Life a Rat Race or a 
Search for God? Just twenty or thirty friends 
and a little liquor". He is released with a certifi- 
cate of mental instability, and his fellow-con- 
victs sing a merry song: 


Insane prisoners bln dc happiest prisoners. 
Dal cps dey sett’n um free. 


Cosy, pious, sometimes devilish sardonic, this 
tale of modern Africa could almost have been 
written by a Victorian. Indeed it almost was - 
Sir Tom was born in 1905. 
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Fourth puzzle for botanist and horticulturist 
Celln Grant, the managing director of Archer s- 
croft Nurseries, who, with her. white hnir. 
china-shepherdess complexion and youthful 
figure, is one of the most at ir active amateur 
detectives around gt the moment. Hired by. 
Jonq Galfiarit to turn a neglected gnrdcn into a 
dazzling setting for a garden party, she unwil- 
llitglygcts ihvolvbd in the troubles surrounding 
(lie Galliant textile firm. Designs are being 
stolen, the computer’s being sabotaged, and 
Joan’s husband RichqTd Is making a hnbii of 
tdrnjngupdrunk or doped on public occasions. 
Assisted by Bil Wilkins, her Greek-god-likc;.;: 
assistant, Celia efficiently puts the garden to. 
rights and cleans up the ’ mystery: j Tills Is’ - 
perhaps tha.besl Celia drant so far: beau jifully 
engineered,- amusingly, written, arid mil qf . 
WqlK-resenrehcd. botanicaFinform’at ion . ' 
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HKRMANN BHOC'll 
The Spell 

Translated by 1-1. 1 : . Bruch tie Rut henna mi 
391pp. Deutscli. i 1 1 .95. 
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Her mo nil Broch hegan on his “mountain 
novel’’, his last novel, in 1935. l-le rewrote it in 
1936, nnd worked on a third version during 

1950. A controversial arrangement of the three 
drafts was published in 1953 as Der Versucher 
(The Tempter, or Seducer); the third draft 
came out in 1967 under Bruch's originally in- 
tended title, Demeter-, the three versions were 
published together ns lie r grot nan in 1968. 
According to a note here, the present fund 
fust) English trnnsluliun is based on an edition 
of the first version published in Frunkfurt in 
1976, entitled Die Verzaubenuig (The En- 
chantment). Whether Broch, who died in 

1951, would have published the work at all. in 
any version, is a moot point. 

The Alpine village in which strange doings 
und even stranger sayings are set. is a highbrow 
extension of ('old Comfort Farm, its inhabi- 
tants all larger limn life wit hunt actually im- 
pressing us as living people. "In spring. the 
world is (iocl’s mouth. He hreuthes the iiir of 
paradise and His breath is His word", remarks 
the barber; und "The world beneath heaven is 
a mean mouth which rarely smiles and much 
conceals." The blacksmith says, , *Xliorc> 
laughter also in death. Heath laughs like a 
horse, but he also can he grave 'and good." 
“The time may have come .... The time for 
change”, declares old Mother Gisson omi- 
nously, explaining later that 

"I he «nc who is strung impregnates and is being 
impregnated, in every thing and by every tiling . . . 
and all we can do is listen nml hearken when the time 
is dpe for the one and when it is ripe fi^ the other, for 
both these times ure and live in every single thing. 

A stranger or - the word itself strikes cold - a 


“wanderer" turns up in the village, hearing a 
dark Gallic moustache, curly hair and the Itnl- 
ianate name, Marias Radi. Though his ideas 
seem no crankier than those already endemic, 
he is deemed to exert some powerful hypnotic 
influence on all uround, including the village 
doctor, who narrates the story and from whom, 
despitc'his propensity for cottonwoolly philo- 
sophizing* We might have expected belter 
sense. Rutli is opposed to cities, machinery, 
radios, .mortgages and something vaguely 
. termed “the dominion of the women"; he 
advocates the “purity of the earth" and - the 
doctor is “deeply moved by that most magictil- 
of all words that mankind has invented for 
itself - “rebirth". In a trance Radi announces 
that the time is approaching when the earth 
shall male with heaven. 

To cut a rather long nnd absurd story short, 
the mountain obliges with an earthquake, and 
during a village kermis akin to Goethe’s Wal- 
purgis Night in the Harz Mountains, with an 
added dash of Hint und Boden, the maiden 
Irnigard i? slabbed to death on a slab of ruck 
reputed to have been » Druidic sacrificial altar. 
Irmgnrd’s (as it were, Persephone’s) last 
address to the approving nr mesmerized villa- 
gers is: 

My fear is sweet. Mother, sweet as (lie solitude or my 
dream drifting up from the abyss, sweet ns the mirror 
of (he abyss t hat lies in me and shows me die image ol 
my beloved rfs 1 gaze down into it and am reflected by 
it. Oh, it is sweet to. float in the mirroring abyss, 
floating up toward myscir and yet toward die meet- 
ing with the father. 

In n brief commentary on the novel written 
in 1940, Broch discussed mass-psychological 
phenomena; nnd rdferred in passing to Hitlci 
haranguing the crowds from (he balcony of the 
Reich Chancellery. Broch was at pains to make 
clear that what concerned him was more gen- 
eral mid metaphysical ; the “constant readiness 
of mythic and nature-oriented tendencies to 
reassert themselves", In the novel, he is pre- 
senting or (for the language is tnrgely bodiless) 
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adumbrating, rather than judging, let alope 
condemning. Albeit a sacred and deeply 
rooted property of man, shame itself becomes 
before long “part of the indefinable life, .be- 
comes u band in the glow of the sunset, a speck 
of dust on a butterfly's wing, a passing thought 
in the sea of thoughts". When the village settles 
down after its fit of communal lunacy, Ralti 
stays on , still preaching his simple-minded gos- 
pel - “The peasants throughout the world love 
each other, if there were nothing but peasants, 
there would be no wars .... But the cities are 
outside all fellpwship because they are paved 
over, because they have lost the earth" - and 
even becomes a member of the municipal 
council. There is a flash of lucidity, two-thirds 
of the way through, when Irmgard’s father 
agrees that Ratti may be a madman- “but once 
all believe in a madness, madness becomes 


reason ... the old reason no longer sent s 
... and something in us must be able tom 
yes, then it becomes reasonable by itself- 
Otherwise the landscape is clouded over by 
Broch’s famous lyrioal speculativeness, * 
fluency more at home, though scarcely lea 
impajpable, in The Death of Virgil. 

The political, specifically fascist, implica- 
tions of the phenomenon were treated nimbly 
and with relaxed clarity ini Thomas Mann'i 
novella of 1930, Mario und der Zaubtm 
(Mario and the Magician), where the hypnota 
Cipolla discourses on the unity of obedience 
and command, of self-surrender and will. 
There the irrational is explored rationally. 
Broch may have decided ruefully that there 
was nothing left for him except to be metaphy- 
sical, poetic and timeless. But then, hews 
always that. 


Unfriendly society 


P. N. Furbank 
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SALVATORESATTA 
The Day of Judgement 

Translated by Patrick Creagh i 

229pp. Collins Hnrvill. £10.95. , 

OUI) 27 1 1494 

Among the papers left at his death in 1975 by 
Salvatore Satta, a celebrated professor of pro- 
cedural law at Rome, was a work (novel or 
memoir?) entitled II giorno del giudizio, pub- 
lished with enormous success in Italy in 1979 
and now presented to us in an admirable trans- 
lation by the poet Patrick Creagh. Actually the 
“finding among hjs papers”, as described in the 
jacket-blurb, is, though no doubt correct, a 
shade misleading, For it suggests that Satta was 
a “Sunday" writer, whereas he was the author 
of a novel {La Veranda) of some importance 
(the MS was fost for half a century but. was 
finally published in 1981) and of De Pjqfundis 
(1948), an admired meditation on the rise of 
fascism. 

The Day of Judgement is an evocation of tl^e 
town of Nuoro, a fastness in the most savage 
and isolated part of Sardinia, in the early yeafs 
of this century. The narrator as an old rpan 
revisits in imagination the scenes of his child- 
hood, where, he was one of the seven .sons' qf 
the leading locaj notary Don Sebastiano San'na 
p and not in imagination only, ^or he makes a 
secret visit to the Nuoro cemetery! "to see if I 
can put a little order into my life, join the two 
halves together". From tjieir graves the people 
of his past file before (tis mental eye, “as in oqe 
of those absurd processions in Dante's Para- 
diso". Thus the book, in part, takes the forrq of 
a.fresco. 

It is also partly an essay in social anthro- 
pology and offers g close structural analysis pf 
Nuoro — or rather of, three Niioros, almost 
hermetically sealed off from oqe another: 
anarchic and dynamic Nuoro of the shepherds, 
the tame aqd inward-tunned Nuoro of. the 
peasants', and the' respectable Nuoro of the 
broad Corso, the civic buildings and the caf£ on 
whose red velvet seats the gentry tope, and 
doze. There is no aristocracy (Sanna.has a title 
but does not value it)', and the only and all- 
important social barrier is between “gentry” 
and “rustic", that Is to say between the conven- 
tionally clothed arid the wearers of loc^Ups- 
tumc. Nuoro is depictefl by Satta as devoid of 
the faintest spark of. Intellectual life; and a 

• teasing liule . fact ; (nnd onomastic ppzzie) 
scratches a( the mind here and warns us not .to 
take the bonk too much on trust as social his- 
tory. For living npd wotking jn Nuoro . apd 
ardently involved in socialist journalism ai the 

, ; very time described;; was the best-known of 
Sardinia's pools, ' Sebastiano Satta (istfr- 
; 1914).; ; . :. v . “ - . 

The booic,. flnqlly v j‘s a faqiUy -.portrait, 
dominated by pon Sebastiano, the dour, up- 
’ wife-byllying, utterly blinkered “than of 

• prbperty". For Ppn Sebastiano the lust, for 
property goes together, PBrYere^Ly, witH af&Hr 

: of riches; which Satta interprets as a fear b f |}fe 
itself. Sardinia is presented here as n lifefearipg 
. H^hatiqg place - a place (ev]dehtly unlikc 
-g ^eighbqur, CpKicu) where Uierc a^ ho 
bPtUkir”. for the simple 

Parrator^^iQther 


fifties a shapeless bundle of black garments, 
torn by impotent love for her sons and undying 
resentment of Don Sebastiano -is that it wouM 
require too much courage for a Nuoro wife to 
crass her own threshold. For the children, on 
the other hand, Don Sebastiano plans thatthey 
should all shine at book-learning and speed 
away to win laurels and rewards on the unim- 
aginable “continent"; and this is whnt, surpri- 
sing! y painlessly, they largely succeed in doing. 

Should we regard this impressive workasa 
novel, or a memoir? It strikes one that the 
narrator, with his disclaimer that he is “noli 
'writer by trade”, his nostalgia, and his mild 
grumpiness about modern mass-education and 
Freud, is a fictional construction. At least he 
contrasts very sharply with the deadly-earnest 
writer who claims that "there is nothing I dclesl 
so much as the past" and so dfimningly holds up 
for judgment this “demoniacally sad" island 
society. The book’s attitudes are most per- 
fectly expressed in the Wonderful account of 
the annual wine-making in the Sanna house- 
hold - how the approach 'of the grapeTilled 
carts “was mysteriously felt In the house from 
the very moment they entered the town", ht» ; 
* “the mysterious life of wide” began to be “a 
: part of the life of the family" and resembled* 
birth. But among all the mape and tenderness 
of this evocation one 1 rasping little sentence' 
says all: the tamed and bottled wine will "feta 
silence there, waiting to takehis revenge on the 
brairis and arteries and livers 1 of the men o{ 

1 Nuoro". If, ns a member of the Nuoro gentry. 

1 you were foolish enough to stay on in the plate 
as an adult, your likely fate would be alcohofe 
poisoning, if not religious mania or sheer 
suicidal grief, • ■ : 

■ What was wrong with 'NuorOi and effective? 
discourages nostalgia ‘ for this far-away 
; long-ago, can be put very dimply: not the slight- 
est attention was pald'therd to personal rela- 
tionships. “If the truth be told, Don Sebastiano 
' had no friends - nb one in NuOro had friends. 
One has sometimes nursed a similar suspfc** 
about what Peter Laslerf called "The wortt 
We Have Lost” (which'Ond is inclined w I* - 
name as "The World Well Lost”), and it 
one a warming feeling bb but enlightenment^ 

Seventeen members of the team of translator 
^or the. Penguin r Classics series con,n rJvf 
essays on The Translator's Art edited by wp'. 
liam Radice and Barbara Reynolds (2281pp_ 
Penguin. Paperback, £6.95.) to' honour tfe* 
late editor, Betty Radice, who herself 
lated .Terence, Hdlolse and Abelard, and cm 
m us. Since. Radice’s area of rpsponsibility 
classical and oriental, literature, her translw 
. (except for Barbara Reynolds, with her On 
do Furioso) range only from Gllganifsu 
Welsh fables to Greek tragedy to 
hofeku to Christian thought; theyenco |in!e . . 
the difficulties of translators of modenT , 
guages, and special ones besides! Using S I*J 
fle passages as examples and companng 
caUy different versipns by the various non^ 
they djscqss their bringing of their texts JjL 
appropriate English which is.nevferthelw^, 

; cessible. Throughout runs the debate be" 
the school s af Williaip Arrowsmith (“. 

.! translation , presubpofees a prior act orw ; 

, cism") arid Waited Beniriinin, ("A real ! jjj. 
guage i , , to shine, upon the orjginai 
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BENITO P&REZ G ALD6S 
FortunataandJaclnta 

Translated by Agnes Money Gulldn 
818 pp. Viking. £17.95. 

06708M30X 

Our Friend Manso 

Translated by Robert Russell 

216pp. Guildford: Columbia University Press. 

520. 

023I0MO47 

Benito Prirez Gald6s was a writer so prolific 
and endearing that he must, for all who have 
appreciated him in the' original, rank alongside 
Dickens, Balzac, Tolstoy and Zola. His gen- 
eral European standing is of course nothing like 
as high, and this fact scandalizes most Hispan- 
ists. The neglect in which much post-seven- 
tcenlh-century Spanish literature lies among 
non-Hispanic readers is so readily attributed to 
poor or absent translations that the excuse is 
suspect, but what else can explain the failure of 
Galdds north of the Pyrenees? Some blame lies 
with those who have advertised him only by 
translations of annotated editions of short 
novels such as Doha Perfecta , a banal early 
piece of which some thirty Spanish and six 
English editions have conspired over the years 
to diminish its author's general reputation. 
Some works, mostly the shorter ones, 
appeared in English in the nineteenth century, 
but twentieth-century translators ignored 
Galdds until English editions of La de Bringas 
("The Spendthrifts") and Tormento came out 
in (he early 1950s - neither of them certain 
evidence of Galdds's genius - followed by La 
Its htredada, one of the great novels, mas- 
sacred in G, E. Smith’s 1957 version, which 
omits what the translator calls “much of the 
naturalistic and uninteresting detail". The pic- 
ture has improved only slowly since then. The 
19$fls saw translations of Miau, Marianela, 
Trifling and Misericordia , works whose suc- 
«ss might have been guaranteed among read- 
ers familiar with, the great novels, El amigo 
Mom, Lflprohibido , Fortunata y Jacinta and. 
Anget Guerra,, but which in themselves are 
perhaps not entirejy self-sufficient chapters in 
lire Novelas contemporfineas, the series of 
fe«ity-odd novels which is Galdds’s great 
Kbievement. It was not until 1973 that Pen- 
pin launched a translation of the masterpiece, 
rothwaia y Jacinta, a venture which failed, 
jPjHrehtly because of the flat English dia- 
■WK'The re st of Galdds's best work remained 
less unknown in the major European 

Only now, on the centenary of its publica- 
T 1 “ Spanish, do we have a translation of 
mrtoifq y j ac i nta that does justice to the 
. 5®™ chief problem with Galdds is the 
WjgMe: popular Iberian Spanish is or was 
®^bigly rich in graphic, very un-Protestant 
pungent idiom, and he revelled in it. The 
yinusness of some of the characters in El 
WMaiuo calls for a very fine ear for collo- 
wigjish, but Fortunata and Jacinta pre- 
- ^special problems since it features low-life 
, like Izquierdo and Mauricia la Dura 

! * treet ta lk to extremes which would 

Ulckens. As q result Galdds 
I "Aounrf f 5 constarU ly face Spanish which 
i ■! ejc P re ssions which read literally "by 

! rbSK? and nails of Christ”, "that’ll hap- 
i start shaving" , or “he knows as 

, at a , al, out putting horseshoes 
Vlhk uiT ° * s to preserve something 

%0fsT T^° Ur without taking h®ck on a 
arized 0r . ! nv cnting an army, of Lat- 

Stem tellers., 

Oulldn has faced the problem 
MfceiamJ adm ^ s t0 succumbing at first to 
reproduction Victorian Eng- 
; ki^!^. 0 P l tag - wisely and successfully t 
j | jr , * iB ^ a ^ e ^l/ , n o de r nAmerican render- 
l 4^ r h SU t h ^ d ial°ghcs have a good deal 
\ glven the Pe^ " surpris- 

r OtiiLK' ^inly yelled obscenity of the 
‘ - alone sets her translation 
* WbSSE ?^?h'lariguage versions 6f Gal- 
bound to alienate British 
to havp f violent arid com- 
^ronal prejtidit* against usage like 
g?f*^ u reb” and “outta the. way" in 
^fy^tipfean literature, particularly 
be sad , 'if this 


groundless prejudice were allowed to discredit 
this fine and imaginative version of an exlraor- 
dinary novel. Gulldn was right to choose the 
dialect she knows best for a novel whose theme 
is the relationship between the bourgeoisie and 
n partly romanticized, partly menacing com- 
mon people. Her vivid translation captures 
much of the brazenness and self-delighting lo- 
quaciousness of the characters, and it sets a 
new and welcome standard for Galdds trans- 
lators in that it doesn’t sacrifice readability and 
vigour to a strained and unfluent period 
accuracy. She should also be congratulated for 
her unobtrusive footnoting, the minimum re- 
quired for a translation of an extremely allusive 
text. 

El amigo Manso is an important novel in 
which Galdds brings together a series of pre- 
occupations, for example the claims of emo- 
tion and intellect, age and youth, education 
and free personal development, and of femi- 
nine emancipation in a text which is remark- 
ably experimental and inventive for its lime: 
anyone who suspects that he was so carried 
away by the human content of his writing that 
he could not reflect coolly about the nature and 
limits of realism, should take up this work, 
which is a masterpiece of economy and struc- 
tural complexity. But the translation docs not 
have the relaxed flow of Money Gulldn’s. In 
fact the unprocessed Spanish idioms such as 
“you look as stern as a dish of beans” are more 
pardonable than the failures of nerve, patience 
or application which produce English like “At 
any rate, old chum, do me a favor”. 

The chattering vitality of the characters in 
these two novels reflects a general feature of 
Galdds's writing which may also help to ex- 
plain the tardy recognition he has received 
among non-Hispanic readers. Whereas Bal- 
zac, Flaubert, Zola and Tolstoy condemn the 
world they look upon and infuse their work 
with the lofty melancholy of the visionary and 
prophet, Galdds, especially in Fortunata and 
the novels which precede it, is disconcertingly 
at home in his fictional world and reluctant to 
write off any but its few very depraved and 
anti-social inhabitants. The result js a rather 
“unspiritual" cheeriness Which may puzzle 
readers addicted to the spleen of the' French 
and Russian realists. His characters scream, 
fight, love, betray, fornicate, hate, sometimes 
kill themselves and all too often go deafeningly 
mad, but they rarely slump into silent despair, 
denounce life as meaningless, or totally lose, 
even when things are at their worst, a noisy joie 
de vivre which manifests itself in feverish 
chatter. 

Galdds's Madrid is, moreover, a very sup- 
portive society compared, for example, with 
Balzac’s Paris and even Dickens’s London. His 
heroes and heroines are so surrounded, almost 
smothered, by crowds of relatives, children, 
schoolfriends, workmates, cafe regulars and 
amiable busybodies and chatterboxes that they 
are rarely visited by the dreary loneliness that 
destroys Anna Karenina or Emma Bovaty 
(and as a result one sometimes misses a tragic 
depth in Galdds’s novels, for ail that they deal 
with cruel and painful human events). Nor is it 
easy to rernemberthat Galdds’s Madrid must, 
if it is socially accurate, have something in 
common with the killing fields of 1936-9, when 
class war in Spain reached a paroxysmal In- 
tensity. What other realist would declare, as he 
does jn Fortunata, that the world he Is describ- 
ing “presents a happy confusion of social clas- 
ses or, rather, their harmony and reconcilia- 
tion”, a society in which “there are no differ- 
ences other than the essential ones based on 
good versus bad breeding, on stupidity versus 
discretion, on the spiritual inequalities thnt are 
as old as the soul itself"? If Galdds had truly 
. believed this, his novels might be insufferably 
complacent: In fact the yisiort of social har- 
mony is constantly threatened by intractable 
.and violent irrationality, literal imbalance, 
hysteria and various types pf political, reli- 
gious, moral or emotional extremism. 

This curious passion of Galdds’s for offering 
a balanced picture of human good and evil may 
seem unfashionable to readers who equate the 
solemn misanthropy of Flaubert of .Tolstoy 
with artistic “depth"; but notjthe least of Gal- 
. dds s^hievcmcnts ls his ability t^uddin an 
extraordinary breadth of soch.lj.nd 
analysis and at the same time fend .off the 
..melaiKholy rjeFeatism that .arrets so many 

i’.'bther reali$ls.' jr : 
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Jan Dailey 


LEONID BORODIN 
Partings 

Translated by Ditv id Lloyd 
223pp. Collins Harvill. fill. 95. 


l : or mice. nn iimccuratc publisher's blurb is 
cause for celebration. According to (he dust 
jacket of Partings, ils author is serving a ten* 
year prison sentence: in fact he was released, 
suddenly, at (he end of June. Borodin had 
already spent the years from 1 9(>7 to 1973 in 
"strict rdgime" camps for his political mul reli- 
gious beliefs. Such an uncompromising person- 
al history makes it more surprising, perhaps, 
that Partings should be a subtle study of com- 
promise, mapping (he area between conformi- 
ty and dissent inhabited by most thinking peo- 
ple in the Soviet Union. 

An individual compromise with the Stale has 
I >ccn constructed by each of the book's many 
characters. 'ITiey are, in the main. Moscow 
intellectuals, people whose rooms honsl a 
photo of Sol/hcnitsyn. an icon and ii copy of 
Tin 1 A faster amt Margarita (hut who only go in 
lor “a little irony perhaps, a little free -thin king, 
and thank find we have real dissidents, whom 
the police eati easily distinguish. . . the 
novel is a tour through their edifices of belief 
and self-delusion. Its hero and narrator, 
Gennadi, is weary, anxious, hamstrung by 
self-doubt: the classic superfluous man of 
ninetecntli-cciitury literature, in Soviet mode. 
I lis father is a Marxist-l.cninist who ends every 
argument with an invincible shrug of the shoul- 
ders; and his mother and sister have been 
drawn into the dissident movement by the lat- 
ter's lover (who betrays her). Both positions, 
like those of all his acquaintances, seem un- 
satisfactory. 

Onegin-like. Gennadi fancies himself in love 
with a young country girl, Tosyu, a priest's 
daughter from Siberia. In her letters to Genna- 
di - full of hay making and whitewashing the 
church - Borodin tries to state his Christian 
convict ions straightforwardly, and his lightness 
of touch fails him (“down here, wherever you 
go you can see our church, so you needn't ever 


Barbara Held! 

NINA BERBEROVA 
The Accompanist 
Translated by Marian Schwartz 
94pp. Collins. XT. 95. 

0002231603 

' Nina Berberova , who was born in 190 L has 
written poetry, novels, novellas, memoirs and 
biographies. She started yqung among the wri- 
ters of Petersburg/Petrograd and has finished 
old among Si avisiS'in America, having lived in. 
France for much of her life. Her novella about 
one woman, an accompanist, who has nothing, 
it nil another, it singer who has everything, was; 
first written in Russian' in 193fi, then antholo- 
gized with five other stories in 1W9, and bus 
recently beep translated into English, French 
and Italian. Despite an' efficient translation, it 
does not stand lip welt as ft single short novel, 
burdened as it is with various old-fashioned 
conventions, yet wit haul the psychological in- 
terest that usually comes with them. It begins 
with the convention of found notes ;uut ends 
with the one aluuit the loaded gun (which goes 
off in i lie last purr of the book, when the 
C hckhaviaii . pohft is made (hat nothing 
changes. (hereby ftp either heroine). Tlie gla- 
morous siugei w)u* hn* icftlsoijto leave her 
liiish.iud is l iced to gooff to America with her 
lover; she still has everything' 'Hie narrator- 
aiYofUjxmisr i.siioJ heed from hcreicijia) envy; 
furthermore, she is out of u. job. . 

The Atxompanhi is huih on the opposition 
between a beautiful and .t nvn-bcautifut 
woman; it lacks any real description of either, 
ilere^rhe nufralor (mi beautiful). who Is hired 
duri/jg.the Russian civil war years ami Idler in 
emtyjftliun to live in luxury as the ucvmnpniiiM 
of finger (beautiful), w*ys. well into the; 
storv, "Yes. I was young. There wasn't much 


get lost”), but elsewhere he manages to convey 
his fierce belief - that intcllcctiinlism erodes 
faith, ami with it the capacity to act decisively - 
in more playful terms: “Are you wearing it 
cross'/' lie asked. I had to smile. What intellec- 
tual could possibly be without a cross? It was a 
naive question. . . like asking if I had read 
Hatha Yoga or Kafka.” 

Gennadi hopes to make a quick rouble by 
ghosting the memoirs of a war-hero, a pathetic 
figure with one arm, n clicstful of medals and a 
tiny pension: apostle of another faith. Like 
much else, the plan was concocted by Zhcnka 
Pnlutiktov, high priest of opportunism, an 
nreh-fixer who muimains "a businesslike rela- 
tionship” with the system: "the Soviet Un- 
ion. . . is the klcnl country for a person of 
initiative nnd intellect. [ 1 1 1 is sn appreciative of 
ideological support (hat it's willing to overlook 
economic pranks played by those who fun- 
damentally conform." 

Rich strands of literary and traditional asso- 
ciation lend the book its strong emotion til im- 
pact. The plausible, amoral Zhcnka has Dos- 
Uicvskian forebears; Tosyu, besides being 
Tutynim to Gennadi's Onegin, is an clement 
(scarcely u character) front Russian fairy-tale, 
her Siberian background a lost dream of pas- 
toral as well as the nightmare setting of (he 
gulags. But for lis Partings is mure powerful as 
an incisive Russian novel of the present. Born- 
din's experience allows him speculations that 
would be impertinent in other people - such as. 
for exumplc, whether going to prison for one's 
beliefs might not be h supreme form of egoism. 
He avoids preaching, on the whole, and he can 
he bitterly funny: Gennadi arrives at his own 
wedding party (he marries the worldly Irina, of 
course, not Tosyu) in n “foul mood", having 
just delivered a parcel for his sister in prison, 
but Inter he whispers to Irina: “Shull we join 
the dissidents, then, when we’ve had the 
baby?" 

To say that writing this book was brave 
would be an understatement: it was almost 
suicidal. 1 1 stands as a sort of message to its own 
characters, an exemplary act within the debate 
that forms its subject. As a novel, however, it 
needs no special pleading, and it tells us whul 
we really want to know - how people more or 
less like ourselves actually live and think in 
"the place where Russia used to be’*. 


ntore to say about me." Of the singer it is said: 
“She was very quiet. She was often ver^quiet." 
Berberova fails to make these absences palp- 
able. The singer thinks about her lover while 
the narrator is obsessed with what the singer 
gets away with. Yet the interaction between 
the two, the chemistry of female dependencies, 
could have been made much more interesting, 
as we know From reading Jean Genet or Jean 
Rhys; The male secondary characters here are 
stereotypes: the crude , but kind, ruthless 
businessman husband, the absent-minded 
genius composer, and the (all mysterious stran- 
ger. At times Berberova uses italics to indicate 
thoughts of betrayal or assertiveness on (he 
part of Ihe heroine. As with her book of 
mepiciirs, The Italics Are Mute (written in 
19NX-5, the Russian text recently revised), au- 
thorial vehemence is (here but where other 
people .are concerned, this intensity often 
occurs with surprising suddenness. 

Berberova has often stated her disbelief in 


Lesley Chamberlain 

IVANKI.IMA 
A Summer Affair 

Translated by Ewuld Osers 
263pp. Chatto and Windus. £1 1 .95. 

0701(31403 

David Krempa is a dull married scientist whose 
life is confined to his research until he meets 
Iva, who brings him perfect pain. Shamelessly 
and unreasonably, not enjoying the hurt, he 
abandons his family and his work for a humi- 
liating and temperamental sexual arrange- 
ment. For most of this simply written novel 
neither the reader nor David nor Iva knows 
whether their affair involves love, only that it 
causes David to lose faith in his work on human 
longevity. The crazy girl with a scar on her 
wrist who abuses him makes him wonder what 
he lived for until he involved himself in her 
beautiful, lustful, childlike doubt. Theirs is a 
life-like tale, which after many pages of gently 
gripping narrative renches a daunting conclu- 
sion. 

The mechanics of adultery consist in David’s 
endless calculations (transferred now from 
mice to men), desperate lies, petty acts of 
meanness anil the indefatigable excuse of 
work; anything goes, so long ns it protects time 
and opportunity. All that is left of marriage- 
with-cliildren is the nuts and bolls of n disman- 
tled contraption which the guilty engineer 
moves from convenient place to place; the spir- 
it has flown as surely as if it had been removed 
to another dimension. In the conjugal bed 
David is most alive to the telephone. 

He thinks in stereotypes. His girl is sexy, 
young, boundlessly attractive to other men, 
while his wife is tired and fat nnd his children 
more irritnting than vulnerable. Yet it is not 
thinking that makes him act. It is as if the moral 
life were a matter of two orbits coinciding. 
Now that he circles a different sun, his wife’s 
suffering is merely tangential. He drove slowly 
on the old planet , now he is reckless; he used lo 
save, but now he has become extravagant. The 
new life is diffuse and unpredictable, whereas 
the defects of Ihe old are precise and name- 
able. At this point David tries to pick up the 
intellectual thread linking his will to his work 
and Finds that that dream of infinity was pitiful- 
ly small. 

David’s spiritual removal allows for some 
superbly laconic destructive characterization, 
as when he muses on his wife: "There was 



iffering and rebellion 


The ephemerality of translation 


fek Davis 

0LIA GINZBURG 

Busoni Family 
'plated by Marie Evans 
^.Manchester: Carcanet. £12.95. 
tfJ5W4 

tfktltatzoni Family Natalia Ginzburg has 
jiisdeber usual role as a creator of fiction to 
i group biography of the greatest 
jgeeoilvcentury Italian novelist, and of his 
tfy. But anyone who knows the author's 
as novels will recognize here all her pre- 
cautions and techniques: the biography is 
recounted through letters (as are two of 
Hsovels), ils subject is a family’s growth and 
ttjy (this is her abiding obsession, as all her 
nb indicate), and the preponderance of 
mm) in (he Manzoni circle (a formidable 
*Aer, two wives and six daughters) allows 
frioglve free rein to her ability to enter into 


the psychology of feminine subservience and 
rebellion. Even the appallingly high mortality 
rate in large nineteenth-century fnmilies seems 
continuous with Ginzburg's own fictional 
world, in which sudden death occurs with chill- 
ing frequency. And at the book's centre is (he 
rather elusive Manzoni himself, a figure cer- 
tain to fascinate any Italian novelist, who must 
perforce grow up in his shadow. 

The Manzoni Family (reviewed in the Italian 
original in the TLS, June 24, 1983) is. I believe, 
Ginzburg’s masterpiece. The skill with which 
she evokes the reality of family life by the 
building up of apparently trivial domestic de- 
tail, her compassion for the mute suffering that 
so much of this life entails, her sheer human 
concern for the multitude of characters she so 
vividly describes, have never been put to better 
or more poignant use. 

The translation, by Marie Evans, is in the 
main fluent and persuasive, though it shows 
occasional signs of haste, as does the rather 
sloppy proof-reading. 


Against institutions 


Daghani's gouache and Chinese ink depiction of ikt 
head of an inmate of the Mikhailowka labour and 
extermination camp in the Ukraine. The Jewish 
Romanian artist was Interned there during 1942 and 
1943. Monica Bohm-Duchen's monograph on the 
painter, Arnold Daghani (1 20pp. with 1 18 black-and- 
white and 10 colour illustrations. £9.95. 1 87062700 
8), from which this is reproduced, is published by 
Diptych, II Bettridge Road, London SW63QH. 

nothing exceptional in her appearance and no 
militancy in her mental make-up. The worldd 
the arts had, happily, never touched her at all.’ 
His monitoring of his own feelings is kinder, 
but exact about his muddle. “I’ve never driven 
anywhere without knowing where I was going. 
But now Pm driving just for the drive." 
Though Ivan Klima does riot quite condone, 
these are facts, not matters inviting judgment. 
Love is a condition, riot a controllable sin, and 
Klima writes about it with disconcerting 
Flaubertinn wisdom. 1 
There’s little to cavil at in Ewuld Oseiss 
fluent translation from the Czech, except 
perhaps that word “arts". Iva is a cabaret artist, 
married to a musician; she's there because AC: 
has been conjured up by male fantasy to be. 
enjoyed d la Sally Bowles; to appeal to DariA 
his wife surely needed instruction in show 
business. 


Lonely campaigner 


Jane Lucraft 

MONIKA MARON 

. Flight of Ashes , . ’ ' 

Translated by David Newton Marinelli 
188pp. Readers International. £8.95 
(paperback, £4.95)., , ; ' 

0930523229 

Despite the anxiously topical blurb linking it to 
Chernobyl. Flight of Asites mainly concerns 
the captive mind, A successful East German 
woman journalist visits B. a filthy industrial 
town, and is tormented by what she eftnnot 
write. Refusing to compromise , she is pffeiided 
by her colleagues' evasiveness qnd compJaceri 


being comes from being alone. I 

Regardless of gender, the self divided b) 
totalitarian conformity is in greater painfw 
knowing thnt some of Its weakness is **■'* 
inflicted. Josefa suffers socially froni wj* , 
demning herself to be the unloved outsi«L 
Deprived of social status she fears that H* 
individual wholeness she covets is disinlfg^" 
ing. The desire to compensate so invades W 
personal life that she risks losing her bataw* 
The conformists see her classically as suffe^t 
from delusions of grandeur, and her l° ve *’ ] 
. longer finds this menial tyreck attractive. " v. 
• is she to think she can chhiige thefate oiat?* ■: 

: by talking to workers she romanlicizesbA* 8 

their lives are so far from liers?‘It is the ra®! . 


Stephen Plaice 

THOMAS BERN HARD 
MttfWteln'j Nephew: A friendship 
Translated by Ewald Osers 
1% Quartet. £8.95. 

HSU26 116 ■ 

As English reader coming to Thomas Bern- 
ard's autobiographical writings for the first 
lire through this translation might well find 
ik lone scurrilous, the content exaggerated, 
lie perspective haughty. To understand the 
[ rctailess invective against the whole sweep of 
I Austria's institutions, the reader should first be 
^ acquainted with the history of Bernhard's in- 
r caiceratwriin his country’s schools, clinics nnd 
(•if/mina) wards, recorded in his five volumes 
1 i» datd) of autobiography. Wittgenstein’s 
•visas much a coda to these volumes as it _ 
b* tribute lo Bernhard’s late friend Paul Wtt- 
(tnsteiii. 

Skilful wordiness 

jj‘ P. Butler 

GRASS 

■flat 

j^ated by Ralph Manheim 

Sm8 CerandWarbur8 ' £12,95 * ' 

k® peccable than perhaps most Jller- 
^noslaton, Rgjpj, Manheim could, in the 
« Dfe Rdttin (reviewed in the TLS of 
W4|1986) as of so much Grass down the 
iSj done better. It’s not the American- 

Wiil!' ‘ * movics "» "broads"- women),, 
they may be thought over-prominept in 
English surroundings ("honour", 
vT** • '‘programme"); it's, not the occa- 


Presumnbly this slender memoir has jumped 
the queue of Bernhard works awaiting trans- 
lation because of the English interest in Paul's 
uncle. But we learn nothing new of Ludwig 
Wittgenstein here except the author’s view thnt 
he was secretly reviled by his aristocratic family 
and by his country in general. Bernhard con- 
siders that Cambridge rescued Ludwig from 
the madness to which Paul ultimately suc- 
cumbed in Austria, by allowing him to convert 
that same madness into philosophy. 

This translation (the German edition of the 
book was reviewed in the TLS, July 22, 1983) 
captures most of Bernhard's unique stylistic 
signatures, but inevitably fails to reproduce his 
hilarious compound nouns. The book ends 
with Bernhard suffering from “Kaffeehaus- 
oufsuchkrankheit" (here "go ing- to -cates dis- 
ease"), "the most incurable of all my diseases". 
But rather than the. Viennese cate, the German 
...language is surely the final institution from 
which Bernhard will never ultimately be re- 
leased. 


sional infelicities (“four knots an hour" is 
Oross’s fault , but "balneary visits" and "partial 
pilosity" are not) ; and the odd slip of the pen or 
the proof-reader ("ivory" for ebony, "hand- 
less" for landless, "politicians" for police) is 
only to be expected. The principal flaw of The 
Rat, as translation, derives from what was pre- 
sumably a policy decision: to shield the 
anglophone public from the full impact of 
Grass's wordy ways. The result is a text which, 
for all its many strengths, may mislead. Man- 
heim at his best is strikingly skilful, aqd it is 
hard to imagine what it was that persuaded 
him, or Seeker, to take the clippers to Die 
Ratlin. There is nothing peculiarly problema- 
tical about the clippings: they are small bits and 
pieces of a big, bitty novel. As such they belong 
where the author put them. 


litis slight m iv el is another statement . of the ,,r ^ resorts to sleeping pills; Mur cxpql- 

(liouc nf nil {mate responsibility for one's own. s ‘ on P*rty fopkt* sot when for un- ‘ 

destiny! Nevertheless, some survivors may., known treasons, the [Supremo Council decides to 
wish to protest that other people’s "later ure : ; rcac,or Ot II/ That nanjjy signals an 

not necessarily u result or their pyscHnkigy or ■ ‘^dividual moral victory against ,l{ic utilitarian ’ 
poor politic.^ decisions. - : . . strategies of the $tat£; however, arid the, only 

ii.v . triumph for Josefa Nudler conies from letting 

The latest mhuc of 2PLUS2, the sixth, vpeni. go. the lover s(w bfuTbeen using "for shelter 
with ;t ri«mslii.!iMn frow .*%. K«waq »f a siuiy t ugmtiit bqnjclf.. T . 1 : ' ' c y 

by Zinovy Zinjjt. ,( Ociii|vi!s Stalln '\ ' . ^oniku Marpn o^lures di^ent iiS iV fenii- 


risks repl madness along the way. , 
Josefa lives with 'most mod consanfl ; 
some small shopping queues in a curious , 
characterized neo-PrUssiaii world shared ■ . 
only mental colour. If there is no heroic R. 
ist or nnti-Commuoist line to this slow-tn j 
novel of ideas and painful dreams, it isw . ] 
Josefa’* struggle todch.es on the darksioe_; .j 
non-conformity. Her lament may stri kec ? ’ , 
with.those who fear the Creative nnuMv^r. 


jr jVhlte : v 

J^^Pgat Port-au-Prince 
_ Wby Ralph Manheim 


arra y of fiamboyapt ;charac- 
colourful incidents, The 
WhUs- (the Germaii orl- 
l&ni C ” p reviewed in the TLS of 20 
^btite to Haiti; Not the Hoiti of 


continued from page 934 
statements it is intrinsically provisional, cor- 
rigible and replaceable. Within this diachronic 
perspective, the translator's primary fun cl ion 
is no longer mimetic but analytic. Translations 
proliferate because no analysis can be cither 
definitive or comprehensive. A translation of 
the Aeneld is not an evocative resuscitation of 
Virgil hut a reading of Virgil. And even if it can 
be argued that n translation of Das Ka/tiral iseo 
ipso a propagation of Marx's views, it can only 
be so in virtue of providing an interpretation of 
Marx's thought. The common factor in both 
cases is the diagnost ic u tide r taking of the trim s- 
lator. 

This move from a mimetic lo an analytic 
concept has its parallel in other forms of mod- 
em art, particularly in the visual arts. The 
question "Why yet nnother translation?" 
(when understood as implying "What was 
wrong with the old one?”) becomes as silly as 
asking “Why another portrait of the Queen?” 
or “Why another photograph of the Taj Mah- 
al?" (when understood as implying “Don’t we 
already know what they look like?”) By the 
same token, to praise translators for their skill 
in copying the original becomes as silly as prais- 
ing the portrait because it resembles the Queen 
or the photogrnph because it looks so much 
like the Taj Mahal. 

The translator may still, lo be sure, lake 


ri' publishing bouse : 
a proofreader; I rTll ^|' jjjf 1 

nv.ieaif I Willlied IOP t "'!fv. 


WtontK- ^ 0c , but tb«k object of 
j^jjj^^d.iatef , 'Qe mi anahd A'mericfln 
ml ^ig'- the fo rm Qf a h Istorical 
^ j llMStrates ^ the "wedding" 

Haitians, exploi tefs 
£fl' between White and 


the.Ffench 
the black republic pf 
YWwire arid “restore the testbd 


colonial regime". The second, epistolary sec 
tion documents the diplomatic storm-fn-a- 
teacup over the misdemeanours of a resident 
German national, Emil LOilers. which event- 
ually led ta Germany's Sending a gunboat lo 
humiliate the Republic in 1897 (an episodp 
which would be pure comic °Pf ra '™J' 
repealedly reminded of prevtous Naimleo c 

excesses and Ihe lalor rac,s ^° n f 
Reich) Bv way of compensation,, t.ne novel 
ronclhde5 on a mofe personal note with recol- 
lections of Hans. Christoph Such s own fanu- 
Iv’s happier encounters with patp. . 
■rS of the English, version are , how 
ever, denied Ihe benefit of the appendix sup- 
plying hisloricai'notes nnd a glossary of tool 

terms. 

d^mof , modern G erman ficUod lrahslators. 


infinite pains to capture certain details of (he 
original, just as the painter or photographer 
may concentrate oil certain visual features of 
their subjects. But this is no longer simulation 
perse. The criteria of excellence are not simu- 
lationul criteria. A bad translation is not had 
because the analysis it offers requires ns to see 
the original in an unusual, fragmented or con- 
troversial way. Errors of representation are 
not the ground on which to condemn a twen- 
ticth- century translator. Rather, the trans- 
lator's worst possible fault, like the painter's 
and the photographer's, is now seen as that 
representational automatism which fails to 
present any si ructu rally coherent nnalvsis at 
all. 

Last but not least, giving due recognition to 
the ephemerality of translation does not con- 
sign the great translations of the past to the 
dusty vaults of any museum of culture. On the 
contrary, it opens up those translations to new 
readings. It enables us to sec, for example, how 
Pope’s translation of the Iliad has dated much 
more than the English poetry which Pope 
wrote in translating it; and to explain why, hy 
contrast, Wyall's translations of Petrarch 
sound so modern, in spite of their sixtccntli- 
ccnlury phraseology. In short, it enables us to 
draw the critical distinction between the trans- 
lation nnd the translator's language at the point 
where it should in the end be drawn. 



A detail from a poster for the 1920s small-circulation Purls cwnlng paper L'In! ransige a n t Is reproduced from 
The Age oflllusion: Art and politics in Fiance. 1918-1940 by Douglas and Madeleine Johnson dOOpp. with 
284 Illustrations. Thames and Hudson. £14.50. 0500 01404 Jl. 


A French malaise 


Davi d Coward 

JEAN-DENIS BREDIN 

The Affair: The case of Alfred Dreyfus 
Translated by Jeffrey Mehiman 
628pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £20. 
0283994436 


The Case lasted twelve years, from the accusa- 
tion of treason levelled at Dreyfus in 1894 to his 
rehabilitation in 1906. But the Affair which 
engulfed it unleashed a bitter political struggle 
between conservatism and liberalism and pola- 
rized opinion to an alarming degree. The out- 
come is generally regarded as a victory for 
progress which allowed France to step boldly 
into the twentieth century as a mature, modem 
State. This view, howevei 1 , fails to explain why. 
in Francois Mauriac’s family, chamber-pots 
were known as "zolas", or why Jean Rlchcpin's 
stage Version of Ihe events was closed hy right- 
wing hooligans in 1931, or why William 

Compared with the 20,000 communards 
executed in one week in 1871 or the countless 
millions masterfully dispatched in our own. 
accomplished century, tile wily of 2.639 de- 
capitations notched up by the Paris Revolu- 
tionary tribunals barely , registers in history's 
bloodmeter. Horror there was, and terror nud 
tumbrils. But the scale wits human. - was not 
tpe guillotine a most humane remover nf 
heads? * arid- there was lime for (hose who had 
failed to "justify their political existence'' to 
compose both themselves and their last letters. 
In a sharp piece of social history, Olivier Blanc 
in his Last Letters: Prisons and prisoners of the 
french Revolution 1 793 -} 794 (250pp. Deu(sch f , 
£9;95. 0233 97959 X) follows iheln from their 
prisons to the scaffold. He also rescues 150 of 
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Dieterle's Hollywood life of Zola was banned 
in France in 1937, or why the Affair was not 
discussed on French radio and television until 
the 1970s, or why as recently as 1985 the Army 
objected to a proposal lo erect a statue of 
Dreyfus in the courtyard of the Ecole Miiitaire 
where he was cashiered in 1895. Jean-Denis 
B redin’s brilliant book. The Affair , described 
by the TLS (April 24, 1984) as “intelligent, 
honest and totally absorbing”, not only tells a 
fascinating story but also argues intriguingly 
that the Affair, far frpm being a historic turn- 
ing-point, was in reality an extreme manifesta- 
tion of a deep-seated- malaise which afflicts 
French public life in moments Of crisis: 
“nationalist sentiment, (he worship of hierar- 
chies, the fear of foreigners and the hunger for - 
security are permanent features of the French 
mentality”. Widely nnd enthusiastically re- 
viewed when it came out in 1983, Bredin's 
Affair makes a welcome reappearance in this 
brisk and buoyant translation, which also 
makes good another well-known French foil- 
. ing: it provides a much-needed index. • • 

thdr dying missives which have mouldered, 
unsent, in the archives for two centuries und. in 
so doing (as the review of the French edition in 
the 7'LSof March l, 1985. noted), has finally 
answered their pleas to be remembered. A few 
joke and sonic snarl, but most manage u quiet 
dignity as they settle (heir affairs ami soy their 
farewells. There ore no Scarlet Pimpernels 
here nor Sidney Cartons, merely a faint mur- 
mur of uncertain voices repeating the tediously 
inevitable platitudes of valediction. Even in 
this disappointingly routine translation, they : 
can be hpard whispering still . signalling the end : : 
of their world dot with a bang or h whimper But ' 

, in a. dribble of afPeCtingly stiff-bneked bnnali- 
• ties. • . f - l • ‘ ' " r ' j : ‘ 
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of new and forthcoming hooks received by the TLS 
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Tlte /'l.S I istings provides full piililie.il ion 
details of those hooks received each week l»y 
the 77..V which seem to full within the main 
interests of nur readers. Children's hooks, 
foreign-language hooks and paperback re- 
prints tif recent works are not. however, 
included. Publishers are asked to ensure that 
they let us have all the necessary information, 
including price and publication date. 


Anthropology 

Amin. M chained, find Diincnn Willetts, [iholoKruphcrs; 
and John Fames The I ml nf the Mfiasai 
ihnitey Uaii I IWpp. ; plain. [22. SO. il ,17li .11(117 7. 

M'K#?. 

Archaeology 

Barry. T. B. The Aicli.icnlnjy uf Medieval behind 
Methuen. 234pp., Mu* £JS. 0 410 I?v/g7. 

Architecture 

Crosby. Sumner McKnluhl; edited nod completed by 
Pamela Z. Blum 'I he Iluy.il Abbey of Saint-Denis 
from ils Beginning* In the Death of Sugor. 475-1151 
Yule Ifl'. S2Spp.. (/his. L4V$t>\ W Itki 0314 i J. 2Sf6/g7. 
O'durmnn. James F. II. II. Kiili.mhnn: Architcclnr.il 
forms (or >in American society 
<7ii.«<-i 171pp. il'/.’iS 1 1 220 ft.V«A9 ’ S/s? 


1 lir litiisii.ilof\ hgtue Kefcicncc MiHiii.il 
ifli'i'iiutnitv. Plrih’s iN.ut 0 7475 (mfl.18 21t#;S? 
Ihrrlib, JuL-ques; [rniislutrd hy lien IT Urnnlngtini ami 
lull Mel .cud 'I lie I'nilli in P.iiniuig 

("hitag’i VP IVi/.p., illus. i in. Vtl ihiiriLiiirrt. £ 1 1.75 
fptiprrfan k) 0 220 14323 0 (he). '> 220 14124 4 Ipbl. 

I0,-H7 

lladflrlil, John Victorian Delights: deflections uf tnstc 
ill ihe I'llh century 

Herbert. 128pp.; phuti. £12.95. 0 UrtfVnv OS v. 3/9/8?. 
I.eiey, Michael The National Gallery Collection 
■Vdhi'H.f/ CiiiUcrv. 230pp ; plum 11403 (hunlcon-r). I'l W 
(papeibtukl o 047043 340 flu 1 , o vj7r»/s fo ti(phl. 
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l.eitasoii, Onle John Piper: The cuiiiplcle graphic 
» oiks:- A catalogue raiMiim6 iWJ-iysJ 
later. Hlpp . ilhit £4tk 0 5?1 14990 1. 23/0 37. 

Mahsutt, Carol Anne Pup An und the Critics (Studies 
in Fine Alls: Critic hnv. 23) 

Ann .4 ebur. Ml: UM1. 146pp.. Ill us. $45.95. 
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Skeggs. Douglas River of Light: Monel's impressions 
nf the Seine 

Cnitlimci. 134pp.; plan. £14.93. 0 573 019 ft? J. 17/4/87. 
Taylor, Joslmn (’., editor 1‘Jlh-Ccntury Theories of 
An 

Culi forma UP. ?(i3pp . illtu. $38.50 duinlctn-er), 

0320 U48H7J j/if), u 32004m I (phi. 27/H/S7. 

Biography, letters and diaries 

Benlson, Saul, A. Clifford Barger und Klin L. Wolfe 
Wnllcr B. Cimnon: The life und times of u young 
scientist 

If imur J UP. 320pp. 0 074 94380 8. 

Carlyle, Thomas, and Jane Welsh; edited by Clyde 
de L. Ryuls and Kenneth J. Fielding The Collected 
letters, veil 1.1 

Purl mhi. SC- llukc UP 333pp. £33.03. fl 8223 0702 2. 
3/87. 

Carlyle, Thomas, und Jane Welsh; edited by Clyde 
de I.. Ryals and Kenneth J. Fielding The Collected 
Letters, veil 14 

Durham. I VC Duke UP. 248pp. 03.63. 0 8223 070.1 ft 
3/87. 

Carlyle, Thomas, and Jane Welsh; edited by Clyde 
de I.. Ryals and Kenneth J. Fielding 1 he Collected 
Letters, vol 15 

Durham. .V( V Duke VP. 293pp. 05.03. 0 8223 0704 4. 
5/87 

Crassu tiler, Robert I). Renin ;md the Lnigmas of 

Argent ilia 

I4.fr l,m. 432pp.. Him. £I6V5/S2b.23. 0 JM 02381 8. 4/9/S7. 
Davis, Itctte, with Michael Merskowllr This *n That; A 
memoir 

Sidgnitk twit Jack \nn. 207pp. . Him. £12.95. 
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DepiKrmann, Klaus; I rails luted hy Malcolm Wren 
Melchior Hoffman: Social unrest mid iiputnlyplic 
visions in Ilk- age nf Rcfnriii.it ion 
Edinburgh: Chirk. 432pp.. Ilha. 124.93. 0 507 09338 7. 
8/87. 

Doss den, Wilfred S., editor The Journal of Thomas 
Mi m re, vol 1; I82I>-I8JU 
Amounted Uiuvenitv /’n ws. I.JoOpp. £19 .95. 
0874II255X. 17/9/87 

Duwdcn, Wilfred S., editor Tin: Journal of Thomas 

Moore, vol 4: 18.11-1835 

Assnfiated University /Wises 1.750pp. £42. 

0 8740 256 8. 17/9/87. 

Hanna. S. S. llic Gypsy Scholar: A writer’s comic 
search for a publisher 

Amec Iowa Stale UP. 153pp. 515.93 0 8138 1351 4. 
17/7/87. 

Harris, Kenneth David Owen: Personally speaking 
Weldenfctd and Nicolson. 248pp. , Uha. £12.93., * 
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Like gamekeepers fattening birds for the 
shooting season, Britain’s top publishing , 
houses stuff their autuinn lists with Booker- 
Prize nominees. Starting next week oh The ' . 
Times books page, Victoria Glendinning 
examines the contenders, r* including the 7 
quartet depicted above: J.G.Ballard, Iris; 

Murdoch, Ian MeBvvan aqd PeteT Aci^yd, ^ 

; Trie world’s most famoris riewspapet 


Elolmcs, Richard Shelley: The pursuit (Penguin 
Literary niugraphics; 1st pub 1974) 

Penguin. S29pp. jfft.95 (paperback). 0 14 038037 9. 

27/8/87. 

I.ynn, Kenneth S. Hemingway: FI is life and work 
Simon and Sehusier. 702pp. , Uha. £16. 0 671 65460 3. 
14/9/87. 

McCarthy, Mary How I Grew 

WelJenfelii mnl Nladsoit. 278pp. £14.95. 0297 791702. 

17/9/87. 

Pickens, T. Boone Ononc 

Hodder and Stoughton. 304pp., illus. £12.95. 

0 340 41520 7. 21/9/87. 

Rablnowifz, Alan Jaguur: One man's struggle to save 
jaguars in the wild 

Collltn. 368pp. £15. 0 00 2178273. 17/8/87. 

Read, Donald Peel and Ihe Victorians 

Oxford Blackwell. 330pp.. ilha. £27.30. 0 631 15725 5. 

27/8/87 

Robyns, Gwen Geraldine of the Albaniims 

Muller. Bland, vid While. 220 P p. £14.93. 0 584 1 1 133 9. 

20/8187. 

Shawcross, Tim, and Martin Young Men of Honour; 

The confessions ofTommaso Buscctta 
Colli, is. 3l8p r .. Ilha. £12.95. 0 00 217589 4. 

SmoluclioiYskl, Louise Lev ami Sonya: The story of the 
Tolstoy marriage 

Sldgwick undJaikttM. 288pp. £15. 0 283 99549 1. 3/9/87. 
Splegelmnn, Art Mans: A survivor’s title 
Deuml , / Penguin. 159pp.; strip cartoon. £9.95 
(hardcover), £5.Q m 5 (paperback). 0 2 33 98100 4 (he), 

0 14 010414 J (ph). 10/9/87. 

Stewart, J. I. M. Myself and Miclmel limes: A memoir 
(mil, me:. 206pp.. illus. £12.9.5. 0 575 04104 8. 3/9/87. 
Thomas, Dwight, and David K. Jackson The Poc Log: 

A documentary life of Edgar Allan Puc 1809-1849 
Boston: 0. K. Hall 9I9 PP . $80. 0 8161 8734 7. 

Thompson, Nancy On Their Return: A childhood 
memoir 

llanilsti Hamilton. 299pp. £10.95. 0 241 12364 X. 31/8/87. 

Business 

Macnab, Roy Gold Their Touchstone: Gold fields of 
South Africa 1887-1987. a centenary story 
JnliiiHiieshurg: Jonathan Ball, 332pp. , llltis. 0 86850 140 9. 

Cinssics 

Homer; translated by Martin Hammond The Iliad: A 
new prose translation (Penguin Classics) 

Penguin. 464pp. £2.95 (paperback). 0 14 044444 0. 

27/8/87. 

King, Katherine Callen Achilles: Paradigms of Ihe war 
hero from Hamer |o the Middle Ages 
California UP. 335pp.. ilha. $38. 0 5 20 05571 j. 10/8/87. 
Myrsladrs, Kotlas, editor Approaches to Teaching 
Homer's “Iliad" and “Odyssey" 

New York: Modern Language Association of America. 
158pp. 530 (hardconrf, 516.50 (paperback). 0 37352 4993 
(he). 087352 500 0(pb).5/S7. 

Economics 

Borner, SIMo, and Alwyn Taylor, editors Structural 
Change, Economic Interdependence and World 
Development, vol 2: Natural and Financial Resources 
for Development 

Macmillan, 477pp. £47.50.0333 42845 5. 13/8/87. 

Mb ward, Alan S. War Economy and Society 
1939-1945 (1st pub 1977) 

Penguin. 395pp. £5.95 (paperback). 1 14 022682 6. 

27/8/87. 

Urqnldl, Vidor L., editor Structural Change, 

Economic Interdependence and World Development, 
vol 1: Basic Issues 

Macmillan. 224pp. £35. 0 333 42351 8. 17/9/87. 

Fiction 

Ballard, J. G. The Day of Creation 
Gallanci. 254pp; £10.95. 057504152 8.10/9/87. 

Buerjl, Sara The Wedding of Jayanifai Mandpl 
GaBanci. 208pp. £10.95. 0575 03984 1 J 1 7/9/87. 

Bayer, \VU!bm Pattern Crimes 

Mktnet Joseph. 296pp. £10.95. 0 7181 28885, 1/9/87, 

Boyd, William Tho New Confessions 

Ifamhh Hamilton. 462pp. £1 1.95. 0 241 12383 6. 28/9/87. 

BurrowM, John Incomers . 

Edinburgh: Mainstream. 224pp. £9.95. 1 85158 032 81 
1/10/87. 

BurUvo.GabrWIe Heartbreak Hotel (1st pub in 
U.S. 1986) 1 V 

hnghin. -hBpp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 U 01Q1O7 7. , . ' 

27/8/87, .. 

• Campbell. Rsrmey Dark Feans: Tho world of Ramsey 

1 Campbell . ; ,. - 

Robinson 339pp. £9.9S (hardcover), £6.95 (paperback). 

0 948164 476 (he), 0 9481&4 37 9 (pb): 3/9/87. 

" CMIkdijriillarliM TJie Camomilo (Virago Modern 
ClaMtei; 1st pub 1922) 77 • , - i 

Vjknfo. 3Q5pp. £3.95jpep*,tc(k). 0 8606887 3 9. 2l)a/87. 

\ Cleary, Joo Dragons at the Parly - ■ 

Cofllh*. 285pp. £10.95, 0 00 2232464. 17/8/87. 

1 Dowlas, CoBb Hazards of Uia Profession ’ ' 
E^dth; Malndf^omi ildpp.l9.95, 1 85)58 005 4. 

; ?nf87-' ’.V- •' :• . , r - - I 

Pwi Singing on the ^ianlc” {Illinois Short 

Godivlis, GaD A Souihem Fomlly . ( * 1 • ' 

' ■ Iltinempm: 5)Opp: £11,95. 0434297554. 28/9/87. , 

S ^^«^b^‘n»Sitnplo.Tni.th (Virago •; v - i . 


Jong, Erica Scrcnissima: A novel of Venice 
Bantam. 225pp. £10.95. 0 593 01365 4. 10/9/87. 
Langley, Lee Changes of Address 
Collins. 172pp. £9.95. 0 00 223234 0. 7/9/87. 

Lewis, Roy Men of Subtle Crab (Crime Club) 
Collins. 192pp. £9.95. 0 00 232146 7. 7/9/87. 

Lovesey, Peter Bertie and the Tinman: From the 

detective memoirs of King Edward VII 

Bodies Head. 230pp. £10.95. 0370311132.3/9/81. 

Marcus, David A Land in Flames 

Bantam. 303pp. £10.95. 0 593 01336 0. 24/9/87. 

Martin, Rhona Goodbye, Sally 

Rodley Head. 329pp. £10.95. 0 370 311078. 27/8/8). 

McMurty, Larry Tcxasvlllc 

Sldgsvlck and Jackson. 542pp. £12.95.0283 995580 

3/9/87. . 

MulvIhUl, Margaret Low Overheads 
Pandora. 180pp. £10.95 (hardcover), £4.50 (paptrbxl) 
0 86358 139 0 (he). 0 86358 140 4 (pb). 3/9/87. 
Murdoch, Iris The Book and (he Brotherhood 
Chatto and Windus. 601pp. £11.95. 0 7011 3251 5. flftp 
Murphy, Haughton Murder Takes a Partner (Crhc 
Club) 

Collins. 224pp. £9.95. 0 00 232143 2. 21/9/87. 

Potter, Nancy Legacies (Illinois Short Fiction) 
Urbana: Illinois UP. 134pp. $11.95.0 252014286 




86QQ8529 2. 27jgj87. 


Robinson, Derek War Story 
Macmillan. 330pp. £10.95. 0 333 44468 X. 27/8/87. 
Rosslter, Sarah Beyond This Bitter Air (Illinois Shon 
Fiction) 

Urbana: Illinois UP. 132pp. $11.95. 0252 014294 
28/8/87. 

Smith, luin Crichton, editor Scottish Short Stories IW 
Collins. 176pp. £9.95. 0 00 223196 4. 17/8/87. 

SpUlard, Anne The Canomancer 
Handsh Hamilton. 238pp. £10.95. 0 241 12345 3 2W? 
Vogan, Sara Scenes from the Homcfronl (IlliimS ; 
Short Fiction) 

Urbana: Illinois UP. 133pp. $11.95. 0 252 01 430 8 
28/8/87. 

White, James The Persian Oven, and California Erit 
Methuen. 220pp. £10.95 (hardcover). £4.50 (paptitad) 

0 413 15050 X (he). 0 413 15060 7 (pb). 10/9/81 

Fiction in English translation 

lnslngel, Mark; translated by Adrienne Dixon My 
Territory 

New York: Red Dust. 85pp. $6.95 (paperback). 

0 87376 049 2. 1/10/87. 

Leskov, Nikolai; translated by David McDuff Udj 
Macbeth of Mtscnsk and other stories (Penguin 
Classics) 

Penguin. 424pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 14 044491 2. 
27/8/87. 

History, ancient 

Eksleln, Arthur M. Senate and General: Individual 
decision making and Roman foreign relations. 
264->194 bc 

California UP. 38I PP . $39.95. 0 52005582 9. 2 t/W 
Nixon, C. E. V., translator Pacatus: Panegyric toiR 
Emperor Theodosius (Translated Texts for Histcoa* 
Latin Series 2) •’ ' 

Liverpool UP. 122pp. £8.50 (paperback). 0 85323 018 . J 
17(7/87. 

History, general 

Alonso, William, editor Population In an Interacting 
World 

Harvard UP. 286pp. 0 674 69008 7. • 

Cox, Robert W. Production, Power, and WortdO™ !r 
Social forces in the making of history (Power 
Production, vol 1) r 

Guildford : Columbia UP. 500pp. $45. 0231 05308 
28/7/87. 

I 

History, medieval 

AUsep, Thomas T. Mongol Imperialism: 

' of the Grand Qan MOngke in China, Russia, aw 
Islamic lands, 1251-1259 nirt 

California UP. 278pp. $35. 0 520 05527 6, \ 

Gerberding, Richard A. The Rise of 
and the “Liber Historiae Francorum" (Oxio™ 
Historical Monographs) .. „ „ ■ 

Oxford: Clarendon. 209pp. £25. 0 19 822940 IP 
Healey, Edward J. Harvesting the Air: Wind** 
pioneers in 12th-century England 
: California UP. 307 P p„ Illus. $40.052005680 9. 

History, modern 

Bumsted, J. M. Land, Settlement, and P° li,ifSOfl 
, 18th-century Prince Edward Island • 

Toronto: McGUl- Queen's UP. 238 pp. 527.30. 

0 7735 0566 0. 6/6/87. • 

Cohen, Mitchell Zion and State: Nation, das*»" ; 
shaping of modem Israel •- . . 

Oxford: Black u«/7. 322pp. £22.50. 0 631 
Gelbart, Nina Rattner Feminine ond OpposlM"^ 
Journalism in Old Regime France: "Le Jw 

Dames’* ' ■ . Iuimt' " 

California UP. 354pp. $38. 0 520 0576 1 9. 27/W'j^ 

Heanock, E. P. British Sbdal Reform and 

Precedents; The cascof aoclnl ir ^ r ^® : • 
Oxford: Clarendon. 243pp. £25- 0 19 82012 
’ Hucko, Elmar. Ml*, editor Tho Democratic 
• Pour German constitutions • . 

- -Leamington Spa; Berg. 265pp., Ilha. £25. » , , 

\ 7/8/87. 

■’ Lwrion, Anthony Apartheid in Transition^ .wjgr. i'j 
Aldershot: Gower. 4l4pp'. £25. 6 $66 0063s . • ] 

; R<int. tin inn i. P. 0 .aniB and Kina In Burgu0t9;o...l 
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S{even prolonged Connections: The rise of 
Juried ramily in 19th-century England nnd 

JS UP. 282pp. $37.50 (hardcover), $ 15.75 

0 2 99 H030 3 (he), 0 299 1 1034 6 (pb). 

0 

^BO, Margaret H. B. Mary Stewart’s People: 
(TIiMiiy Stewart's Scotland 
ILnia t $-59South Bridge, Edinburgh 
S/W. 199pp. £12.95. 0 901824 81 X. 8/9/87. 
ugu, Simon The Embarrassment of Riches: An 
«n«tarion of Dutch culture in the Golden Age 

/Z mpp-. £I9 - 9S - 0 00 2,7801 x - W 87 - 

Kliiatr, Ellen The Margins of Utopia: Shui-hu hou- 
iau tod the literature of Ming loyalism (Harvard 
Eat Asim Monographs, 128) 

fsuMte, HA: Council an East Aslan Studies, Harvard 
tomty.dlttr by Harvard UP. 324pp. 0 674 54847 7. 

History, contemporary 

ntrbuk, John King China Watch 
Kwiflf UP. 219pp. £15.95/520. 0 674 11765 4. 9/10/87. 
Mntw. A. D. C. Schools Across Frontiers: The story 
d Ihe International Baccalaureate and the United 
florid Colleges 

liSsllt, IL Open Court. 263pp. $22.95. 0 8126 9046 X. 
Rajie, Tnvor War Report: The war correspondent's 
ric* of battle from (he Crimea to the Falklands 
Eiatiujh; Mainstream. 240pp., ilha. £12.95. 

I m DM 6. 24/9/87. 

Language 

(Me, D, 8. Principles of Semiotic 
fcttftrfgeandXtfflR Paul. 164pp. £15.95 (hardcover), 
mipaptiback). 0 7102 0981 9 (he), 0 7102 1136 8 (pb). 

m 

Hfroy, Lesley Observing and Analysing Natural 
Ltsguage: A critical account of sociolinguistic method 
ftfW Blackwell. 230pp. £25 (hardcover), £8.95 
<WUbxk). 0631 13233 3 (he), 0 631 13623 1 (pb). 

; im 

hm, Geoffrey Old English Meter and Linguistic 
Theory 

OsnhriJgt UP. 178pp. £25. 0 521 33168 4. 27/8/87. 

Sing, David R. Mark Twain’s Languages: Discourse, 

fetojue, and linguistic variety 

f«l#ida UP. 188pp. $22. 0 520 05702 3. 2/9/87. 

SnrttJri, John More Words 

126pp. £12.95 (hardcover), £4.95 (paperback). 
OtUimOM.-O 333 43684 9 (pb). 3/9/87. 


Law 

SAho, Arthur Law and Lawyers in Perspective 
UOpp. B.95 (paperback). 0 14 023735 Of' 

Uteralure and criticism 

Awrdo, Pasquale Diagnosis and Detection: flic 
Iconography of Sherlock Holmes 
University Presses. 139pp. £14.95. 

®WS J»2 0; p/9/87. ' ' 

*9“ G. Medieval Sign Theory and "Sir 
Jtnm and the Green Knight” 

VP. l&pp. W50f$28.50. 0 8020 5717.9. 4/10/87. 
■****> Rotand; transiaied and introduced by PhUlp 
JWjSollen Writer (1st pub 1979) 

7* 194pp. £25. o 485 11337 6. 20/8/87. '* 

Restoration Comedy: Crises of desire 

« adentlty 

m PP- £27.50. 0333 39747 9. 3/9/87. 

JV Romantic Vision and the Novel 

S? VP ' 249pp ' Q75 °^ 4 - 50 - 0521 32776 8 - 

Rodger Apples on the Hood: ThB 
mountain experience 

Jjgw: Tennessee UP."2!4pp. $21.50. 0 870495186. 

J. A. E. Bulgakov’s Lost Decade (Cambridge 
Russian Literature) . 

VP,£27.50I$44.50. 0521 32671 0. 314)87. 

^*G^PMt^ U “ d thc ^ Soutb ® m 

t^M 'Prtncgton UP. 193pp. 0 691 06703 L , 

Uwrenre 9., and Ian S. MacNlven, editors 
^ ll >dles In a literary phenomenon: 
^W ofHutyT. Moore ! ; . 

2^8, Chris; Jr Songg of Death: Performance,' 
r^f luitHi, and the te?rt of "Richard III 1 ’ 

Ntbnufca UP/ 196pp: £20.8S.,0 8032 2341 2, ' 


jj*^> Rohtrt M. ,Qiaucor*8 Poetics and the Modem 

Sjff [te ibpp- $25. 0520 05977 $ 4/8/87: \ 

Pqwer; Robert Lowell and his 

* 0333 438019. 20/8/87^:'^ ' 

; Hawthorne's Divided LoyaUies 

: <6^7/7 27 ^ P ' £27 ' 5 °‘ ' *' ‘ / * ' ■ 
EnUghtcnment, Romanllqiam.' 


Sand, George; translated by Sacha Rnvlnovltch nnd 1 
Patricia Thomson Lcttrcs d'un Voyagcur (Penguin i 

Classics) I 

Penguin. 319pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 14 044411 4. 

27/8/87. 

Shaheen, Nasceh Biblical References in Shakespeare's 
Tragedies 

Associated University Presses. 245pp. £22.50. 

0 87413 2932. 1/9/87. 

Sharpe, Kevin, and Steven N. Zwicker, editors Politics 
of Discourse: The literature and hislury of 17th- 
century England 

California UP. 361pp. $49.9 5 (hardcover), $ 14.95 
(paperback). 0 520 05829 1. 13/7/87. 

Sfati, Germaine de; translated and introduced by 
Vivian Folkenflik An Extraordinary Woman: Selected 
writings 

• Columbia UP. 4ll P p. $37.50. 0 231 05586 2. 28/7/87. 

Travers!, Derek Chaucer: The earlier poetry: A study 

in poetic development 

Associated University Presses 154pp. £16.50. 

087413 30$ 8. 17/9/87. 

Music 

Beldomandl, Prosdoclmo dej translation and critical 
text by Jan Herlinger A Short Summary of Ratios 
Insofar as They Pertain to Music nnd A Little Treatise 
on the Method of Dividing the Monochord 
Lincoln: Nebraska UP. I82 PP . £16.10. 0 8032 3677 8. 

31/8/87. 

Corse, Sandra Opera nnd the Uses of Language: 

Mozart, Verdi, nnd Britten 
Associated University Presses. I6)pp. £14.95. 

0 83863300 5.17/9/87. 

Oliver, Cordelia It is a Curious Story: The tale of 

Scottish Opera 1962-1987 

Edinburgh: Mainstream. 199pp.; plates. £12.95. 

1 85158 066 2. 17/9/87. 

Natural sciences 

GUham, Eric Tufted Ducks in a Royal Park 
Eric GUham, 31 Coast Drive. Lydd-on-Sea, Ronutey 
Marsh. Kent TN29 9NL. 296pp., Uha. £18. 0 9511556 0 I. 
1/8/87. 

McDonough, Thomas R. Space: The next 25 years 
Chichester: Wiley. 237pp., Ilha. £14.25. 0 471 85671 1, 

S to mine I, Homy A View of the Sea: A discussion 
between n chief engineer and an oceanographer about 
the machinery of ocean circulation 
Guildford: Princeton UP. 165pp. £12.60. 0 691 084580. 
27/9/87. 

Philosophy 

Aronson, Ronald Surtrc's Second Critique 
Chicago UP. 253pp. £25.95 (hardcover). £1175 
(paperback). 0 22602804 6 (he). 0 22602805 4 (pb). 8/87. 
— EspoiSo, Joseph L. The Obsolete Self: Philosophical 
dimensions of aging 

California UP. 245pp. $25. 0520 05695 7. 24/6/87. 

French, Peter John Dee: The world of an Elizabethan 
magus (1st pub 1972) 

Ark. 243pp. £4.50 (paperback). 0 7448 0079 X. 3/9/87. 
Ginsberg, Robert, editor The Philosopher as Writer: ■ 
Hie 18th century ’ 

Associated University Presses. 245pp. £24.50. 

0 941664 25 2. 17/9/87. 

(filmy, Stephen S. The Later Wittgenstein: The 
emergence of a new philosophical method 
Oxford: Blackwell. 340pp. £35. 0 631 15424 8. 3/9/87, 

Holbrook, David Education and Philosophical 

Anthropology: Towards a new view of man lor the 
humanities and English „ • 

Associated University Presses. 172pp. £17.50. 

0 8386 3275 ft 17/9/87. 

Kftlay, Eva Ffeder Metaphor: Ils cognllire force and 
linguistic structure (Library ot Logie i m ? 

Oxford: Clarendon. 358pp. £35. 0 19 824935 7. 13/8/87. 
Marenbon, John Later Medieval Philosophy 
11150-1350): An introduction . . 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 230pp. £15.95. 07102 0.86 5. 

’ 

Marx, Werner; translated by Thoinas J. Nenon and 
Reginald Lilly Is There a Measure on Earth/. 
Foundations for a nopmetaphyslcaJ «“'« , 

Chicago UP. 172pp. £lB.50/$27.50. 022650921 4. 8/87. 
Montaigne, Michel de; translated by M. ^Screech An 
Apolo^or Raymond Se^(^ng»inC^“? 
rehgutn. 190pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 14 044493 9. 

; 27/3/87- • „ 

Papineau, David Reality and Representation 

: fears, David The False Prison: A smdy of .the 
development of Wittgenstein's phlloMphy.voll 
Oxford: Clarendon. 202pp.]£j9.50 f 89 

(paperback). 0 19824771, 0 fty 0 19824770 2 fpW- , 


McHugh, llealhcr To the CJuick (Woslcviin I’oeiry) 
Middletown, CT: Wesleyan III'. 66pp. S/s f/i.ir#/. over). 

0 8195 5156 2 (he). 0 8195 6162 2 (pb). 

Rueflc, Mury Life Willuml Speaking I Alabama Pnulty 
Scries) 

luscntousir Alabama UP. 5 11.75 (htirdiaxtr). fJ.VJ 
(paperback!. 6 817.1 6.145 h file - ). U 817.1 0J46 4 (pb). 

2/5/87. 

Tawncy, Cyril Grey Funnel Lines: Trailitiiinul song 
and veisc of the Royal Navy I'tOO-l^l) 

HouUedge nail Kegan Paul. 177pp., Ilha. 110.95. 

0 7 102 1270 4. 14/9/87. 

Tsveluyeva, Marina; translated by David McDuff 
Selected Poems 

Newcastle upon Tyne: Blond, txc. InOpp. £6.95 
(paperback). I 85224 025 3. 20/8/87. 

Wearne, Alan Out Here (1st pub 197*) 

Newcastle upon Tyne ■ Bluoduxe. 50pp. £4.95 i paperback). 

0 906427 72 X. 20/8/87. 

Politics 

Clutterbuck, Richard Kidnap. Hijack and Extortion: 

The response 

Macmillan. 228 PP . £ 27.50 (hardcover). £9.50 (paperback). 
0.133 419.175 (he). 0 33J 419383 ipb). 1/9/87. 

Goldman, Merle, editor China's Iniellecluals anti the 
Stale: In search of n new rckilionship (Harvard 
Contemporary Chinn Series, 3) 

Cambridge. MA: Council on East Asian Studies, Harvard 
University, distr by Harvard UP. 374pp. U 674 I IV72 ,Y. 
Greenberg, Stanley B. Legitimating the Illegitimate: 
Stale, markets, nnd resistance in South Africa 
California UP. 251pp. $35 (hardcover). SI 2.95 
(paperback). 0 520 (WHO 5 ( fee). 0 520 OfiOll 3 (pb). 

Lunch, William M. The Nniioimlization nf American 
Politics 

California UP. 408pp. $25. 0 520 05661 2. 26/B/87. 

Ucko, Peter Academic Freedom nnd Apnrtlicid: The 
story of the World Archaeological Congress 
Duckworth. 305pp., 'illus. £18 1 hardcover). £Q.95 
t pi iperback). 0 7156 2180 7 (he). 0 7156 2191 2 (pb). 
31(8/87- 

Psychulogy and medicine 

Bergmonn, Martin S. The Anatomy of Loving: The 
story of man's quest to know what love Is 
Guildford- Columbia UP. 302pp. $35. 0 231 0WS6 t. 
28/7/87. 

Bingham, Shelia The Everyman Companion to Food 
und Nutrition 

Dent. 345pp. 125. V 460 03038 8. 7/87. 

CICment, Catherine; translated by Nicole Bail Tlte 
Weary Sons of Freud (Questions for Feminism) 

Verso. 114pp. £19.95 (hardcover), £6-95 (paperback). 

' 086091 177 2 (he), 086091 8882 (pb). 17/9f87.. 

Porter, Roy Mind-Fbrg'd Manacles: A hlstoiy of . 
madness In England from the Restoration to the 
Regency 

Athlone. 412pp. £25.048511324 4. 20/8/87. 
Scheper-Hughes, Nancy, and Anne M. Lovell, editors; 
translated by Anne hi. Lovell and Teresa Shtob 
Psychiatry Inside-Out: Selected writings of Franco 


wrings 91 Giorgio Ba^ahi. ■ 


el. r,T ri^rnr.T7 


Poetry- 

Barry, Sebastian, e^rllie Inlteril^ BqundBrics; 
Younger poets of the Republic of 
Dublin: Dolmen . 192pp. £6,95 (paperback). 

085105.4390.: •' ' ■ ‘ " .’ ' , ! ' • ' 

-.SSL » jfcmethiha lnPhftichlai-> : '’ . _ 




Guildford: Columbia UP. 318pp. $35. 0 2JI 05718 0. 

28/7/87. 

Wolff, Peter H. The Development of Behavioral 
Stales and the Expression of Emotions In Early 
Infancy: New proposals for investigation 
Chicago UP. 291pp. £25.95. 0 226 90520 9. 8/87. 

Religion 

Atkinson, Clarissa W., Constance H. Buchanan and 
Margaret R. Miles, editors Shaping New Vision: 

Gender and values in American culture (Harvard 
' Women's Studies in Religion Series) 

ArmAibor, Ml: UMI, 228pp. $40.20. 08357 18034. 

Brack, Sebastian P., and Susan Ashbroofc Harvey, 
translators Holy Women or the Syrian Orient 
. California UP. 197pp. $28. 0520 05705 8. 20/8/87, 

.. Brawn, George Mackay, Peter Maxwell Dnyfci (score) 

: et ai. A Celebration for M agnus 
Bainaln, Divim House. LoehbyRoad. Naim (VI25LF. 
SOpp.iplotes. £7. 95 (paperback). 

Castro, Fidel; translated by Harvey Cox Fidel and 
Religion -Castro talks on revolution and religion with 
FrI Bello 

Simon and Schuster. 314pp. £14.95. 0 671 64114 X. 1/9/87. 
Hutchison, William R. Errand to the World: American . 
Protestant thought nnd foreign missions; 

Chicago UP. 227pp. £19.95. O2263b309 0. 8/87. 

Johnson, Jam#s Turncr The Quest for Peace: Three 
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